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Prick Turee Hatrrence. 


A HISTORICAL BALL. 

uz time has not yet fully arrived for making the 
t war the theme of grandfathers’ tales or historical 
mmances ; but yet it is surprising with what a new 
st we occasionally hear or read of incidents, and as- 
siations of persons, to which that contest gave rise. 
Turned as the public mind of Britain now is towards 
he social improvements which befit a state of peace, 
reminiscence of Bonaparte or Wellington startles 
jhe ear like the blare of the trumpet suddenly arising 
s the midst of a commercial street, to call attention to 
me state proclamation. We were forcibly struck with 
his fact a few months ago, when, at an evening party, 
gentleman of no more than middle age chanced to give 
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iam naccount of a certain ball at which he was present 
y teviany fa Paris in the year 1815, The narrative, briefly and 
a modestly as it was expressed, related to circumstances 
; — ~.fago uncommon, and so unlike any thing which has since 
ior to ity ed, or is likely ever to occur again, that the 
hed wn hole party, after listening to it in almost breathless 
n, a bel ilence, declared it to be more like a chapter of ro- 
ncial anifmmance, than any thing which a living man might be 
in, whidiisupposed to have passed through in his own proper 
ne poo erson. In compliance with our request, the narrator 
it whengeqmtas thrown nis story into the following shape, for the 
Linco fiMtenefit of a more numerous audience. 

CACHE On arriving in Paris about the end of July 1815, 
nm neglee. {from an intensely interesting sojourn of some time 
ph in the region of the memorable contest of Waterloo, 
: feemall nd full of curiosity to see the men who had achieved 
end of thefimthat great victory, by which the capital of France had 


shelves.” 


ee into their hands about a fortnight before my 
, which 


arrival, I was informed by my friend Sir John Mal- 


a colm, who had been a companion in arms of the Duke 
i very ferf@of Wellington in India, that, in two days, his grace 
aan ‘te was to give a splendid ball to the monarchs, princes, 
ur fellow gmgenerals, and statesmen, who were then, from so many 


countries of Europe, met in Paris ; though, for obvious 
reasons, none of the royal family of France were expect- 
tito be present. My friend of his own accord pro- 
nised to endeavour to obtain for me, late as it was, a 
ticket of admission, This prospect, enough to raise any 
me's hopes, had its full effect on mine, and my disap- 
pointment was great indeed when informed on the morn- 
‘ng of the day itself that I was too late ; the duke had 
peremptorily refused to issue one admission more—too 
many for even his spacious saloons having been given 
out already, There was nothing for it but resigna- 
tion, and the whole day was passed by me in seeing 
sights, with an occasional sigh for the ball, not less 
sincere than that heaved on similar occasions by many 
aticketless damsel, whose case is aggravated by having 
Ww assist in dressing a more fortunate sister for the treat 
which has been denied to herself, It was nine at night 
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iis, and fe Mol ahot and most fatiguing day, my only remaining 
Chew? ambition then being to be lifted by some good angel, 
to Ewcuin HMM and put into bed without the labour of even undressing. 
sewed) a fy {could not move a muscle without the greatest reluc- 
t and mot tance, but lay on a sofa, a capital subject for the ex- 
vy. preg Mtiment of the power of mind over body, which was 
gilt, Thiffm the next moment to be made upon me. 

wveful st A note arrived, which I had just strength to unseal 
E, wins andread, It said, “ Put on your silk stockings speedily, 
sewed, 


get a chapeau-bras, jump into a fiacre which waits for 
you at your hotel gate, and come off to the Place 
Vendome without asking a question!” This spoke 
too plainly to be misinterpreted. Fatigue fled as if 
by magical influence; I could have leapt over the 
house ; and in an incredibly short time I was stock- 
‘ged, hatted, and away, as directed by my good 
genius, and literally without having put a single in- 
‘rrogation to my conductor, Arriving at my excellent 
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cooled down by finding that he and a large party, of 

which Sir Walter Scott was one, had departed for the 

ball, leaving only a verbal message for me to follow, 

to make my way, and, if I should find any difficulty in 

gaining admission, to call him out, when he would set 

all to rights. My first feeling was that the game was 

up. Make my way! call him out! with the halls, 

corridors, and staircases of the palace before my em- 

barrassed imagination—crowded with guards and at- 

tendants speaking all the languages of Europe—and 

a splendid multitude in the saloons themselves, amidst 
which my friend appeared lost beyond recal—the thing 
seemed impossible. I therefore gave orders to the 
driver of the fiacre to return to my hotel, when it oc- 
curred to me that at the worst it was only failing. 

The object was well worth a bold stroke, and, if I 
should not succeed, I should at least, like Phaeton, or 
Napoleon himself on the late occasion, fail in an un- 
dertaking of no common kind. To the palace, then, 
of Marshal Junot, in the corner of the Place Louis 
XV., then the residence of the Duke of Wellington, I 
heroically drove. 

In my doubtful state of mind I desired that my fiacre 
might wait five minutes for the chance of a fare home, 
and entered the court-yard. A guard of honour from 
each of the allied powers, displayed by a blaze of torch- 
light, was the first of the striking scenes of the night. 
The mixture of troops and nations was as splendid as 
it was friendly. In approaching the door of entrance, 
an accidental circumstance “set all to rights,’ without 
the intervention of Sir John Malcolm, An English 
carriage, with a coronet on its panel, drove up, and 
discharged a gentleman and two ladies; I stepped 
back to give them the lead, but followed so closely 
without intending the effect, that I became, to the 
perceptions of all the persons we had to pass, a fourth 
component of my lord’s party. His name alone was 
announced, and the two ladies and I passed halls and 
staircases with him, and entered, without question, 
into the saloon, where the duke was receiving his illus- 
trious guests, the first party within the door of which 
was my friend’s. “‘ Well, you have made your way.” 
“Yes I have, and done the most impudent thing I 
ever did in my life.” ‘‘ Never mind, you are really 
an invited guest, and I will by and bye tell you how. 
In the meantime, take your place with us, and you 
will learn to know the guests by hearing them an- 
nounced.” We were fortunately early, and no very 
illustrious visitor,had yet arrived. As we gazed with 
intense curiosity at the door, nobles, statesmen, gene- 
rals, marshals, entered it in rapid succession. Schwart- 
zenburg, Benningsen, Platoff, Prince Wrede the hero 
of Hanau, Barclay de Tolly, Metternich, Castlereagh, 
Bulow, Humboldt, and many others of not less note, 
passed, announced in French, The company included, 
as might be expected, every British officer of distine- 
tion, Amidst a splendid display of scarlet, mingled 
with rich foreign uniforms, we readily distinguished 
a profusion of the uniform of Austria, which, being 
white, gives its wearers, to a British eye, the ap- 
pearance of the musicians of a band. Diamonds 
blazed, and stars, crosses, and ribbons, were seen 
in every direction, “Son Altesse le Prince de Bene- 
vento” was declared, and for the first time I saw, 
close to me, the celebrated Talleyrand. The wily 
politician's appearance surprised us all. It did not 
indicate that superior talent and vigour which had 
politically survived repeated revolutions, and warned 
Napoleon himself of the commencement of the down- 
ward movement which hurried him to his fate. All 
seemed old-beau-like about him—a powdered, old- 
fashioned gentleman, something younger, but much 
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parently to govern the diplomacy of Europe. But we 
did not allow his countenance to go unscrutinised, and 
we saw, or thought we saw, in its very calm and mildness, 
the practised tranquillity of the prince of diplomatists. 
Fouché soon followed, and we beheld the minister 
of police, the mover of the most tremendous engine of 
tyranny known to modern times. He looked the office 
well, and it was very exciting to see, almost to touch, 
a man whose name had exercised a sway of terror 
not exceeded by Napoleon’s own. A _ bustling cor- 
tege of officers and aids-du-camp, with a veteran 
at their head, were explained by the announcement, 
“Son Altesse Serenissime le Prince Blucher.” On 
his entry there was a rush to gaze upon him, and a 
strong feeling experienced when the Duke of Wel- 
lington met him half way down the saloon with a 
hearty shake of both hands. Sir Walter Scott was, I 
remember, moved to tears, and said to me, ‘* Look at 
that—a few weeks ago these two men delivered Eu- 
rope!” The spectacle, by the way, seemed to make 
an unusually deep impression upon this illustrious 
person. Wonder and veneration sat upon his coun- 
tenance during the most of the evening, to the marked 
diminution of its usual intelligent expression, and he 
appeared like a man engrossed by mastering feelings, 
as was the Frenchman, who, overpowered by the 
beauties of Loch Katrine, when asked what he 
thought, answered, “I do not think—I only feel.” 
Our common Edinburgh friends remarked his ex- 
traordinary aspect, though we were not then so well 
able to account for it as we might be now, when the 
character of the great master of modern fiction has 
been so well explained by himself and others. 

Crowds of every-day rank and nameless beauty cone 
tinued to arrive, and we all acknowledged our un- 
gallant indifference to what is the chief adornment of 
ordinary balls, the charms of the ladies, with a vir 
tuous reservation that it was for once only in our 
lives. In the midst of some gay chat upon this sub- 
ject, our eyes were suddenly called to the folding 
doors, when, on their flying open, we learned that the 
next entrant was to be a monarch. In louder accents 
than usual, we heard the following announcement :— 
© Sa Majesté le Roi de Prusse—leur Altesses Royals 
les Princes Royal de Prusse—le Duc de Mecklinburg.” 
The king entered with his splendid cortege, and, after 
being solemnly received by the illustrious host of the 
night, and shortly conversing with him, passed on 
among the gay crowd, and joined a circle, the centre 
of which was Lady Castlereagh, and one of its compos 
nents the veteran Blucher. This monarch had been re- 
marked in Paris for his gentlemanlike appearance and 
great plainness of circumstances. He seemed about 
forty-five years of age, and would have passed for a 
well-bred English gentleman, There was also observ- 
ed a sober and rather melancholy expression of counte- 
nance, imputed to his great loss in his amiable queen. 
His two sons were mere youths. The Prince of 
Orange followed, pale from his recent wound, and 
with his arm in a sling. He spoke some time with 
the Duke of Wellington, and then joined the circle of 
Lady Castlereagh. I observed General Alava much 
beside the duke; he had distinguished himself by 
writing a spirited account of the battle, and has since 
been ambassador from Spain, his native country, to 
Britain, After all had assembled, there was no figure 
present which commanded a larger share of attention 
than the Duke of Wellington. His person was new 
to the bulk of the company. Familiar as tha¢ is now, 
as he walks the streets of London in his blue surtout, 
it was a most exciting novelty to those who had fol- 
lowed him only in the Gazette in his career of vie 
tory, and there was an eagerness to get his form into 
the memory by studying it well, He was in field. 
marshal’s uniform, and seemed in remarkably good 


resembling Lord Ogilby in the play, and as unfit ap- 


and even high spirits, as befitted the gay occasion, 
He was seen in every ‘oom, noticing every one whom 
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knew, and conversing with many in the most 

d easy manner. It was said that he was in- 
dance ; but I did not witness this proof that 

of Waterloo, the-pacificator of Europe, was 
al} a mortal man. The most powerful sovereigns 
seemed to shrink le this son of an 


out the deliverance of*many nations. 

One of the most striking and significant features of 
the scene was the appearance of a portrait of Napoleon, 
which had been recently finished for Junot, and was 
ieft leaning against the wall in one of the rooms. The 
duke, with true magnanimity, had allowed this picture 
to remain, so that the fallen emperor also seemed to 
form a part of the company. 
Prussia.aud one or two other 
had been strangely connected with his, stand for a few 
seconds before the portrait, and make a few remarks 
on the fidelity of the likeness. At this time, the ori- 

was on his to St Helena, discrowned and 
a prisoner—for ‘life, as it afterwards proved—while 
here was one of his palaces occupied in triumph by his 
conquerors—men who, a few months before, would 
have compounded with him for one of the earth’s best 
kingdoms, but had now put his neck beneath their 
yoke, and were amusing themselves by criticising his 
picture, which was all that remained of him to his 
country. Can such vicissitudes of fortune ever again 
be witnessed onearth! Walter Scott observed to me, 
that if he should venture, in fiction, to depict such a 
scene as was here presented to our eyes, with all its 
circumstances and associations, brilliant, noble, and 
affecting, he should be charged with unpardonable 
exaggeration. He was right. Only Reality is privi- 
leged to bring such wonderful things under observation. 

When wearied to a certain degree with the feel- 
ings excited by what we saw in the rooms, we 
strayed out into the gardens, which were lighted up 

rgeously, in a serene starry night, and enlivened 
© the performances of jugglers and grimaciers, A 
sumptuous supper was spread out in the gardens under 
elegant awnings, and, on returning into the rooms, 
we learned that this meal had just been announced. 
I made an effort to enter the grand salle-a-manger ; 
and here I expected to see the duke presiding over 
monarchs and princes, but it was already full, and I 
failed. A little disappointed, I went into a small room 
close at hand, and here supper was spread on several 
small round tables. At the next to that where I was 
seated, sat two very beautiful English ladies, keeping 
a chair vacant between them, One of them was the 
wife of a great minister then present, and the other 
the wife of a minister who has since borne a conspicu- 
In a few minutes, 


ous part in the affairs of England. 
the Duke of Wellington himself looked into the room, 
when the ladies called to him that they had kept a 
place for him. He joined them, passing so close to 


where I sat, that I rose and put my chair under the 
table to let him pass, for which he thanked me. When 
he had taken his seat, I could not help remarking— 
for such things had then a strange interest—that, 
over his head, by mere accident, was a bust of Napo- 
leon. The trio were presently joined by Sir Walter 
Seott, of whom I had for some time lost sight, and 
the four formed a very merry supper party. I could 
not help hearing their conversation, for it was ra- 
ther loud, but there were no state secrets in it. 
What became of the crowned heads and their supper, 
I never heard or inquired. About four in the morn- 
ing, I again came in contact with Sir Walter, who 
said he was quite worn out with excitement, and, pre- 
suming I was in no better condition, proposed that 
we should go home together. I at once complied, and 
left the extraordinary scene as one awakes from a 
splendid dream—a dream never to be forgotten. 

Next day, when I called to thank my friend Mal- 
colm, I naturally asked him how he had got me an 
imvitation after all. He said he had made one more 
attack upon the duke, who answered, “ If vou will 
show me how my rooms can be made to hold more 
people than they will hold, you shall have tickets for 
all the surplus.’’ My friend replied, with that readi- 
ness for which he stood unrivalled, “ I will tell you 
how your rooms will hold more than they will hold: 
light up your gardens as we used to do in India, 
and put a juggler or two and a punchinello into them, 
to draw out the crowd,” “ It shall be done,” rejoined 
the duke, and the result was a hundred or two addi- 
tional tickets. The effect was as anticipated. One 
third of the company was always in the gardens, and 
a large portion of them supped there. I observed a 
grimacier or maker of faces performing to a crowd, in 
which stood the young Princes of Prussia, who were 
in ecstacies of delight, especially with his wig, which 
seemed to have been Ae» § without any of the 
ceremonies of preparatory manufacture, from a sheep's 
back to hishead. When speaking, perhaps lightly, of 
this worthy, my friend said, “It would become you in 
gratitude to allude to the gentleman in the wig a little 
more respectfully, seeing that you owe your admission 
mainly to him.” “ How, in the name of the succession 
invariable of cause and effect, could that have been 7” 
“ Oh, most logically thus :—But for him the gardens 
would not have attracted out a large part of the com- 
pany; without the certainty of that result, the gardens 
would not have been lighted up, and you would not 
have been present, at what certainly will stand on 
record the most memorable ball which ever was given.” 


I saw the King of 
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PROFESSOR ‘NICHOL’S VIEWS OF THE 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE HEAVENS.* 
Tuis is the first pateten ion.of a man of very remark- 
able genius, tow hilosophical and 
the few who as yet know him are disposed to look 
forward with high expectation. It treats of the most 
august subject within the range of physical science, 
the forms and characters of matter beyond the boun- 
daries of the Solar System, and the —— 
may thence be drawn respecting the ent 
of the Earth’s existence—the same subject of which 
we presented a feeble outline in an article denominated 
“ Planetary Arrangements,” in a late number of the 
present sheet. Professor Nichol’s treatment of the 
subject appears to us as worthy of it as the finite 
faculties of man, in the present state of our knowledge, 
will allow. He modestly claims only the merit of ar- 


Herschel and the speculations of Laplace; but he 
has not done this without adding many original views 
which do credit to his sagacity as a man of science. 
The most striking novel feature of the book is the 
strain of sublime pathos in which he connects the 
mystic evolutions of firmamental matter with the des- 
tinies of Man. Since the appearance of Dr Chalmers’s 
Astronomical Discourses, high and rational Wonder 
has never been so delightfully associated with moral 
feeling. We trust that the book is destined to enjoy 
a popularity little, if at all, inferior to that which was 
experienced by the work alluded to: it contains no 
matter which any ordinary understanding will find 
difficulty in appreciating, and it is further rendered 
clear to popular apprehension, by upwards of twenty 
lithographic plates. 

As Professor Nichol’s speculations run in links, so 
as to form but one chain of argument, it is not easy to 
select any passage calculated by itself to produce a dis- 
tinct or satisfactory impression, more especially upon 
the minds of those who have not as yet looked out 
Sg the bounds of our own comparatively little 
sphere. In venturing, therefore, to extract his view 
of the supposed origin of our planetary system, we 
find it necessary to caution such readers against being 
startled by speculations apparently so bold, and, as 
they will be apt to think, so fanciful. Before arriving 
at this point, the author has presented a most satisfac- 
tory account of the nebulous bodies suspended in space, 


-| the varieties of which strikingly correspond with the 


supposed stages of ourowncosmogony. He has shown 
how vast sheets of vapoury matter are to be observed 
by the telescope, apparently in the process of agglo- 
merating into stellar bodies, how these, as they agglo- 
merate, must necessarily commence a rotatory motion, 
and how, in some instances, they form single stars, in 
others binary systems, and in others clusters of as 
many as three or four, all revolving round each other. 
It is scarcely necessary, moreover, to explain that, 
a= as may be the masses and the spaces which are 

ere speculated upon, they have been all brought 
within our comprehension by simple phenomena which 
daily meet our eyes. The round form of a world and 
of a drop of dew, the commencement of the rotation of 
a globe on its axis, and the formation of an eddy in a 
rivulet, the revolution of a globe round a sun, and the 
fall of an apple to the ground, are, in each case, the 
result of precisely the same regulations imposed ori- 
ginally upon matter by the creative will. It has thus 
been rendered possible for human intelligence to spe- 
culate upon the grand systems of Universal Space, 
with as much certainty and calmness, as upon the 
most familiar of mundane things. 

“ Our sux, we know, is surrounded by PLANETS 
belonging to that star, and having manifestly origi- 
nated in the process which brought it into an orga- 
nised condition; and the question immediately pre- 
sents itself, whether the origin of these small bodies, 
and of their peculiar motions and mechanism, is satis- 
factorily explained by the Nebular cosmogony ? 

1. The preservation and permanence of the place of 
a revolving body depends, as I have said, on the cir- 
cumstance that the centrifugal force is not greater 
than the power of the central attraction. The inevi- 
table consequence of an excess of the former is seen in 
simple operation in a common phenomenon. You 
may have heard of a fact known to most mechanics, 
that a grindstone may be made to revolve with a ra- 
pidity sufficient to cause splinters to fly off from its rim, 
and even the whole rim to break in pieces—indicating 
that the centrifugal force of the rim with that velocity, 
more than counterbalances the mutual attraction or 
cohesion of the particles of the stone. Now, if the 
rim, instead of being formed of brittle stone, had con- 
sisted of an elastic belt, say of caoutchouc, what would 
have resulted in such a case? Clearly a separation of 
the rim from the mass of the rotatory body—it would 
have expanded somewhat, just as the orbit of a planet 
in a similar position ; and had other cireumstances per- 
mitted, would have revolved around the stone as a 
separate ring at a distance where the balance or equi- 
librium of the forces was restored. We have already 
seen that causes continually operate to increase the 
velocity of the nebula’s rotation; but when this 
velocity became in any case sufficiently great te com- 
municate an overbalanced contrifagel power to the 
exterior portion, that phenomenon must result which 
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ranging and expounding the discoveries of Sir William pad 


we have illustrated by the grindstone—the outway 
part of the elastic nebulous fluid would somewhy 
widen its diameter, separate itself from the parent mass, 
and assume the position of a distinct portion of mati, 
revolving insOME FO the central body. Then 
is no doubt whatever of the mechanical principles oy 
which these inferences rest; and it is equally certaig 
that there are almost infinite chances against the 


matter; and the next question is, what forms wou 
these rings probably ultimately assume? There ar 
three possibleforms. 1. The mass, if tolerably equabl 
in its original constitution, and undisturbed from with. 
out, might condense as it is, or into a rotating soup 
RING ; but the chances against such a result are» 
numerous, that we would expect the phenomenon ty 
be very rare in the universe, 2. If the mass brokew 
or separated while condensing—as its own intern 
irregularities would in all probability constrain itt 
do—it might divide into a number of portions so equ 
in attractive energy, that none of them would har 
any tendency to coalesce with or fall into the other; 
so that the ring would ultimately be transformed inty 
a ber of distinct small solid bodies, revolving 
around the central mass at nearly the same distance 
from it. These bodies, it is clear, would in their fing 
state be spherical or round planets: and although no 
so evident, it is yet mechanically certain, that they 
would necessarily rotate on their axes in the direction 
of their revolutions. 3. Even this second supposition, 
however, is not a very probable one, inasmuch as iy 
essential condition—the attraction of the mass of the 
ring towards equally balanced centres—could in the 
nature of things occur but rarely. By far the likelies 
result is the division of the annulus into nuclei of u. 
equal power—the larger of which would, by its supe. 
rior attraction, assume the others into its mass—th 
whole solidifying into one considerable globe. Such 
globes would eewtes invariably follow the law a 
rotation above specified; and every one of these secon 
dary masses might, during the phenomena of its sub 
sequent condensation and augmenting velocity of 
rotation, throw off rings corresponding in all respects 
to the rings around the primary nucleus—these con 
densing in their turn, and, according to the foregoing 
laws, into solid annuli and Satellites. 

How exact is the correspondence of these genenl 
results with the character of the bodies in our sola 
system! First, we have a central massive globe, with 
subservient globes engirdling him at such distances, 
that when the sun in a diffused state stretched out to 
their respective limits, his rotation must have been 
equal to the periodic times observed by the planets 
the present day—some small allowance being made 
for changes which must have supervened during the 
long lapse of ages. Secondly, The fundamental pria- 
ciple of the theory being verified, in so far as itis 
capable of verification, cast your eyes over the masses 
which compose our luminary’s cortége! 1. The great 
proportion of the planets belong, as we would expect, 
to the last of the three defined classes of forms into 
which a ring might break up. Mercury, Vewvs, 
the Eartu, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranvs, ae 
single globes, revolving in orbits of their own, and 
around some of them are dependent satellites, 2, In 
one instance only, does the ring seem to have divided 
into equally balanced parts—I allude to the four small 
planets, those AsrERomps between Mars and Jupiter, 
which have nearly a common orbit, or which revolve 
at almost the same distance from the sun; and 3. We 
have also in one solitary instance, a specimen of that 
most singular of cosmical appearances—AN ORIGINAL 
RING, solidified in its pristine condition, and revolving 
around the planet SaruRN. 

2. To have arrived thus easily at a connected origit 
of the several bodies composing our planetary scheme, 
is unquestionably a great achievement ; but there stil 
remains perhaps the most difficult part of the problem; 
—the Costnozony must be reconciled with the condi 
tion of the entire system. What I refer to, is as fo 
lows :—The planets, without exception, move around 
the sun in ovals differing little from circles, and lyi 
almost in the plane of the sun’s equator ; they all 
volve in these orbits in the direction of the sun’s rote 
tion on his axis ; they rotate on their axes in the sam 
direction, and—excepting what we have been told com 
cerning the still enigmatical and but partially know 
body Uranus—the whole satellites, including the rings 
of Saturn, revolve around the primary planets also 
that direction ; nor are the rotations pF me second 
bodies, in so far as they are known, subject to a di 
ferent law. Now, these phenomena receive no explt 
nation from what we usually term the law of gravite 
tion, inasmuch as gravitation could sustain system 
distinguished by no such conditions—nay, it actually 
does so, for the comets are free from all these laws; 

move in very eccentric orbits inclined to the plast 
of the sun's equator at all degrees, and their motion 
are as often retrograde as direct, Most fortunate! 
was that an inqniry baffling even the resolving pow 
of Gravity, and thus profounder than any undertakes 
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= 
tward 
>what jnowledge of m was complete, 
mass, whose capacity to trace elementary laws to their 
wi paci 
matter consequence has never been surpassed! It 
Thete qcurred at once to the illustrious Laplace, that the 
les on ordinary operation of Gravity is to sustain or 
ertain TF stems which have been brought into being ; and that 
com iehigher conditions of which I have s ine 
Ut the I rectly to the manner of our system's origin ; nor did 
it meditate long ere the splendid speculation I have 
more HM iusiled arose in full maturity in his mind, and con- 
if the itself with the revelations men were at that 
resent HE ne first receiving from the telescopes of Herschel. 
ubser- Hl Observe how intimately the system of the generation 
matter TR fom rings, co-ordinates with these constituent pheno- 
body, nena. The rings in the first instance must be circular, 
nation Hi od thrown off at the sun’s equator where the velocity 
‘olving HMM if rotation, and therefore the centrifugal force, is the 
would t; the bodies resulting from them must revolve 
ere are HMB 1 in one direction, and with velocities corresponding 
‘quable HMR +, the velocity of the nebulz at the period of their se- 
aw paration ; the separate and consolidated masses result- 
| SOLID TMB ing from their destruction must, as stated, rotate on 
sos in the direction of their revolution ; and, finally, 
“non satellites subsequently formed must both revolve 
roke w snd rotate ing to the same order! The. Cos- 
‘ternal HE nogony has thus every mark of truth: its roots are 
itt in the Heavens, and it appears to go. through 
4 = every nook and — of solar and planetary arrange- 
"te ents, not only explaining them, but comprehending 
a their variety, and deducing the whole from one grand 
‘ec 2H principle. ‘The theory is so beautiful and so perfect, 
volving TM ‘that perhaps we might have assumed it to be univer- 
tistane sal, and asserted that every planet springing out of 
— rotation, and engirdling each of those infinite orbs, 
UG Dt ust be subjected to the chief laws which control the 
~s they earth—had not presumption been checked by one em- 
— phatic indication. If, as we are informed, the two 
PS I least problematical satellites of Uranus have retro- 
. ite grade motions, that is, if they move in directions op- 
posite to the general. one, there must be some influence 
likelee Ml ot law capable of checking in so far and modifying the 
: a operations indicated by the Nebular Cosmogony ; and 
Ct OF Ul ME his intimation reaches us from the farthest verge of 
its supe Ho. svstem—that confine where novel external actions 
would be. the most sensibly felt. Whatever this in- 
fluence is, it cannot invalidate the theory of Laplace. 
2 The laws of nature never destroy, but only modify, 
tea each other—just as the systems of circular waves dif- 
locity of My fused from two centres in a pool, intermingle and 
oa affect each other’s undulations—each spreading mean- 
— while out to the extreme limits of the sphere. 
foregoing We have been advancing very rapidly—let us pause 
now and look back on the grand perspective below us. 
We set out by asking, Can the Nebular Hypothesis 
: =n explain the stars? Somewhat indeed remains to be 
be. ith fathomed, and phenomena apparently disparate may 
ii - re still be found in the sky ; yet, short way as we have 
“ aa gone, every one of the grand features of the stars— 
, a facts, which but to mark, have often worthily con- 
ee tsat p erred deathless fame—are seen in union and harmony 
: me the most unexpected, proceeding hand in hand from 
— the (ap Ue bosom of previous night, and going through un- 
told ages in singular companionship. Who cam as- 
ys irk end so far up that.vast chain which unites the eternal 
Pes past with the fleeting present ; who—to go no higher 
The —can dwell on the idea.of our sun being born from 
ld — one of those dim nebula, order growing within him 
ores by effect of law, and the worlds he illumines and sus- 
- VENts, tains, springing gradually into being—without en- 
ae emotions ! Sometimes on contemplating this 
progression, and thinking of the changes, vi- 
-. o In sible and concealed, which must have marked the 
ve divided AE Vance of an organisation so majestic; asking, too, 
four small ( “Bat is man, save a transient organisation, with whose 
d Jupiter, aE Progress the education of a Spiritual Being has been 
“ys fas fora moment connected—I confess I have been so 
snd 3, Weg ‘uciful as to. doubt whether those great and good 
en of that fe 2&2 Who endowed the stars with spiritual principles, 
ORIGINAL ought to be deemed mistaken—whether that orb, dur- 
revolving ing its fathomless evolutions, may not have been the 
seat of a SPIRITUAL POTENTATE, gifted with the 
sted origin glorious capacity to rise in knowledge, power, and 
scheme, ME 'MBeficence, by experience of all the vast events of 
stil "hich he is the centre—whether we should not look 
» problem; ge "208 these Hosts of HEAVEN, as something still 
the condi: Me awful than inanimate worlds fitted to sustain a 
>. is as life like ours ? Far as our ken has reached between us 
ve around the there is still vastness and mystery : 
and lyi ‘ometimes to take wing beyond terrestrial precincts, 
they ie Perhaps, is not wholly forbidden ; provided we go with 
sun’s rote wnsandalled feet, as if on holy ground. 
n the same fe .APart, however, from. all speculation—surely the 


n told com fae “#¥ of an actual order whose beginnings are hid in 
lly known what seems in our eye nothing less than Eternity, 
rings but elevate our thoughts of that BEING, who, 
also is alone, is unchangeable—whose glance 
» second: Teaches from the beginning to the end—and whose 


Presence occupies all things! If uneasy feelings are 
suggested—and I have heard of such—by the ides of 
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of gravite fm * Process which may appear to.substitute progress for 
in systems creation, and place Jaw in the room of i , their 
it actually fe °"Mia lies in the misconception of a name, Law of 
these laws; is no substantive or independent: power; no 


the plant 


eir motions 


fortunate t mand. Separated from connection with an ARRAN- 
ving powe an in reference to whose mind alone, and asexpressive 
unde’ 


the creative idea, it can be connected with the notion 
Cont w isa mere name for a long order—an 
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order unoriginated, unupheld, unsubstantial, whose 
floor sounds hollow beneath: the tread, and whose 
spaces are all void; an order hanging tremblingly 
over nothingness, and of which every constituent— 
every thing and creature, fails not to beseech inces- 
calle for a.substance and substratum in the idea of 
ONE—WHO LIVETH FOR EVER !” 


racter of their former favourite. To the astonishment, 
and we should add, the delight, of the audience, Gam. 
brici attended, as if for the purpose of acknowledging 
the merits and gracing the triumph of the inimitable 
Marina. She appeared in one of the most conspicu- 
ous parts of the ieateo~dhe front corner of the upper 
box overhanging the stage. 

Before the opera commenced, the audience called 
out the name of their former favourite, Gambrici, and 
cheered her for her seeming freedom from jealousy 
in being present on such an occasion, The object of 
their attention, however, appeared to be abashed by 
the plaudits she had raised, and moved not a muscle 
in reply, but, half covered by her veil, sat with her 
fixed on the stage. The piece at length qommenenhale 
young prima donna appeared, and the cheers were long 
and loud. Marina had not been over-praised, either 
as ed her person or performance. Every step 
which she took across the stage elicited admiration, for 
her movements were like those of a sylph ; every note 
which she uttered drew forth applause, for her voice 
was sweet and strong as Philomel’s. In every song 
of the piece she was successful, but attention and ex- 
pectation were chiefly rivetted upon one song, once 
Gambrici’s masterpiece. Marina at length reached 
this part of the opera; she was then alone upon the 
stage. She sang thie first verse, and the audience 
were in raptures. She sang the second, and crowns 
of flowers were scattered upon the stage, while even 
Gambrici was seen by the audience to applaud. She 
sang the third and last, and, in doing so, chanced. to 
stand immediately below Gambrici’s box. ‘To theede- 
light of the spectators, Gambrici rose at that moment 
with a large crown of flowers, and, waving it in the 
air, threw it down on the young Marina’s head. The 
crown bounded from the singer’s brow and rolled 
the stage, while Marina herself fell prostrate on the 
boards. She gave one scream, and never spoke or 
moved again. The flower-covered crown or chaplet 
was the heavy bronze one made by Jomelli, and one 
of the spikes had entered the victim’s brain ! 

It would be impossible to describe the confusion, 
the horror, the execrations that ensued. Gambrici 
having gratified her malignant revenge, seemed con- 
tented that she should pay for it with her life. She 
had slain her rival, the unfortunate Marina, and was 
satisfied. Dreadful must those passions have been, 
which could prompt the execution of so unhallowed a 
deed. Looking around her with calm and reckless 
indifference, she did not make the slightest attempt to 
escape, and was forthwith seized and speedily brought 
to justice. Antonio Jomelli was confronted with = 
for form’s sake, and avowed having made for her the 
fatal wreath. It has only to be added, that she did 
not die on the scaffold, but put an end to her existence 
by poison, in the prison where she was corfined. 


A TALE OF THE PASSIONS. 
ANTONIO JoMELLI was the best artizan of his pro- 
fession in Naples. He was a worker in bronze, a 
department of the arts for which the Italians have 
been long celebrated. Antonio’s skill had gained him 
reputation and abundant employment, and from his 
workshop had issued the greater number of the can- 
delabras and other metallic ornaments to be found in 
the palaces of Naples. The bronze-worker had grown 
rich by his occupation, but the usual concomitant of 
riches, pride, he had eschewed. He still laboured 
away at his trade, with his own hands, confining his 
personal attention chiefly to the finer and more difficult 
articles which he was required to fabricate, while men 
in his employ manufactured, in a large and separate 
workshop, the common articles of the trade. 

One evening, as Antonio sat alone in the little 
apartment where he pursued his labours, he was in- 
formed that a lady wished to speak with him. He 
desired her to be admitted immediately. The visitor 
was a female of tall and stately form and carriage, 
with a dark thick veil thrown over her head and face, 
so as to prevent the bronze-worker from discerning 
the features beneath. The lady, for such her dress 
betokened her to be, did not speak until the servant 
who had admitted her, had left the room for some 
moments, Turning then her glance from the door to 
Jomelli, and seating herself in the chair which he had 
placed for her, she said, in a voice which her hearer 
thought the most sweet and melliffluous that had ever 
fallen upon his ear, but which seemed strangely agi- 
tated, considering the common-place matter which it 
uttered, “You work in bronze—you can make bronze 
ornaments of all kinds? Isitso?” ‘It is, lady,” 
replied the artizan, “and I shall be proud to execute 
any thing of that nature for you.” ‘‘ Yes, yes,” said 
the lady, “I wish a piece of work done. I have a 
statue of great value—the statue of a conqueror and 
king—done by the hand of a first-rate sculptor. It is 
perfect in every respect but one: it wants achaplet of 
flowers to adorn its temples; and this is what I wish you 
to make for it.’”’ “‘Is the statue of bronze, Madame ?” 
was the artist’s question. ‘‘ No,’’ replied the lady, 
“it is white, of pure marble, and you must paint 
the chaplet of that colour when you have made it.” 
“ What form, then, lady, do you choose it to be of ?” 
said the artist; “what shape or pattern shall the 
ornaments have? But, perhaps, I had better see the 
Statue, and measure the dimensions of the head.” 
“No, no,” exclaimed the visitor hurriedly, “ it will 
not be necessary. I have looked upon it so often, that 
I can tell you perfectly well how large it is. Your own 
head is very near it; yes, you cannot go wrong, if you 
fit the chaplet to your own head.”” “ And the fashion 
of the ornaments, Madame?” “ Let it be heavy, very 
heavy,” replied the lady, sinking her voice to a concen- 
trated whisper; “let it be very weighty, that it may not 
fall off easily ; and make it jagged, and full of spikes 
inside, that it may adhere to the brows of the statue.”” 
“Still, lady, the band should be wrought in some 
ornamental fashion,” said Antonio. “Do that as 

ou please,’ was the lady’s reply; “but remember, 
it is to be heavy and full of spikes, and forget not that 
it is to be painted white, so as to resemble flowers. And 
now, when will it be finished ?”” “ Oh, in a few days, 
Madame,” said the artist. ‘A few days!” cried the 
lady vehemently, rising from her chair at the same 
time; ‘ it must be ready to-morrow evening, sir! I 
must have it to-morrow!” “I cannot do justice to 
the chaplet, lady,” said the bronze-worker, astonished 
at her violence of tone; ‘‘ the ornamental part ——.” 
“I care not for any ornaments,”’ was the hasty reply; 
* make it as I have directed ; and to-morrow I must 
have it, because—because I am to have a party, and 
wish the statue to be then ornamented.” “ Well, 
Madame,” said the artist resignedly, “ I shall do my 
endeavour. And whither shall I have the honour of 
sending it?” ‘I shall call for it myself at this hour 
to-morrow, and shall pay what you will for it. Re- 
member what I have said, heavy and set with spikes.”’ 
With these words the lady departed, leaving on Jo- 
melli’s mind the impression that, fanciful as many of 
his former a had been, this new one was the 
most flighty of all. 

On the evening following that on which this singular 
order was given to the artist Jomelli, all the grandees 
and fashionables of Naples, and not a small part of the 
populace, were on the move towards the splendid 
theatre of San Carios. A piece of great interest was 
to be performed, and the prima donna, who was young 
and beautiful, was the exquisite vocalist Signora Ma- 
rina. The lady had but lately been appointed to take 
the part of chief singer, and had therefore superseded 
one who had formerly been her acknowledged superior 
—Madame Gambrici. Considering the comparative 
humiliation which Madame Gambrici had endured in 
the eyes of the Neapolitans, it was not to be supposed 
that she would on the present occasion make her ap- 


WOODLAND GLEANINGS, 

Tuis is the title of a neat and modest volume, “ by 
the Editor of ‘the Sentiment of Flowers,’ and of 
which Mr Tilt of Fleet Street is the publisher. It 
conveys, at a moderate expense, and in a tasteful 
manner, such an account of the trees of Britain as 
may be expected to gratify the curiosity of those whose 
ordinary habits of life have prevented them from ace 
quiring that knowledge in the country. The notice 
of each tree contains a description of its external a 

pearance, an account of its habits and mode of culture, 
appropriate allusions from the works of the poets, and 
observations on the value of its timber, and its utility 
in the arts; the whole being illustrated by numerous 
wood-engravings. Both as a pleasant book of ordinary 
reading, and as a guide to wood-craft for city-follc 
ruralising, the volume meets our warm approbation, 
The following is abridged from the aceount of the oaks 

“On our entrance into the woodland, the eye first 
greets the lordly oak, the pride and glory of the forest, 
which has attained its high pre-eminence, on aceount 
of the important services it has rendered to the British 
navy—that navy by which England has extended her 
dominion invo every part of the known world, and by 
the fame of which she is enabled to hold that autho- 
ritative tone in the councils of nations, which secures 
to Britain all the advantages of a free and unfettered. 
commerce, 

The oak, being a native of our island, adapts itself 
to almost every soil, and if carefully protected in its 
infancy, there are few places in which it will not grow 
toa national advantage, though naturally delightin 
in a rich, deep, loamy soil. Gilpin observes, it is 
for the lovers of the picturesque that this noble tree 
is as useful as it is beautiful; from its utility they 
derive this advantage that it is every where found, 
To enumerate its incomparable uses were needless; 
but so highly was it esteemed of old, that among the 
twelve tables there was an express law concerning 
the | ey of the very acorns, though they should 
be found fallen into another man’s ground. Land 
and sea sufficiently speak for the improvement of this 
excellent material; houses and ships, cities and navies, 
are built with it; and there is a Rind of it sa tou 
and extremely compact, that our sharpest tools Ln 
scarcely enter it, and fire itself consumes it but slowly, 

The oak, says Mr Gilpin, is confessedly the most 

icturesque tree in itself, and the most accommodat« 
ing in composition. It refuses no subject, either in 
natural or artificial landscape; it is suited to the 
grandest, and may with propriety be introduced inte 


the most pastoral, It adds new cignity to the ruined 


pearance in the house, But few knew the real cha- ! tower Gothic arch ; it throws its arms with pro- 
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influence sprung of blind necessity, which ca 
on events of its own will, and energises withoy 
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priety over the mantling pool, and may be happily 
troduced in the humblest scene. 


Careless of centuries, even in decay 

Majestic: thy far-shadowing boughs contend 
With time: the obsequious winds shall visit thee, 
To scatter round the children of thy age, 

And eternize thy latest benefits ——W. Ticue. 


Milton mentions them in connection with a peasant’s 


Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
From between two aged oaks. 

The religious veneration paid to this tree by the 
original natives of our island, is well known to every 
reader of British history. There is some reason to 
suppose that this veneration is derived from the East, 
and that these sentiments were only transferred by the 
Druids from oriental countries. The Patriarch Abra- 
ham appears to have dwelt under an oak, or rather a 
grove of oaks, which by our translator is rendered the 
plain of Mamre. 

The shade of the oak tree has been a favourite theme 
with British poets. Thomson, speaking of Hagley 
Park, the seat of Littleton, calls it the British Tempe, 
and describes his friend as courting the muse beneath 
the shade of solemn oaks. 

The longevity of the oak is sup to extend be- 
yond that of any other tree. Gilpin mentions this 
circumstance, because it is of a nature singularly pic- 
turesque. It is through age that the oak acquires its 

test beauty, which often continues increasing, 
even into decay, if any te exists between the 
stem and the branches. en the branches rot away, 
and the forlorn trunk is left alone, the tree is in its 
decrepitude, the last stage of life, and all the beauty 


is 
ener has given us a good pietase of an oak just 
verging towards its last stage of decay : 
— A huge oak, dry and dead, 

Still clad with relics of its trophies old, 

Lifting to heaven its aged, hoary head, 

Whose foot on earth hath got but feeble hold, 

And, half disbowelled, stands above the ground 

With wreathed roots, and naked arms, 

And trunk all rotten and unsound. 

As we before noted, the beauty of almost every 
species of tree increases after its prime ; but unless it 
hath the good fortune to stand in some place of diffi- 
cult access, or under the protection of some patron 
whose mansion it adorns, we rarely see it in that 
grandeur and dignity which it would acquire by 
age. Some of the noblest oaks in England were, 
at least formerly, found in Sussex. They required 
sometimes a score of oxen to draw them, and were 
carried on a sort of wain, which in that deep country 
is expressly called a tugg. It was not uncommon for 
it to spend two or three years in performing its jour- 

to Chatham. One tugg carried the load only 
2 little way, and left it for another tugg to take up. 
If the rains set in, it stirred no more that year; and 
frequently no part of the next summer was dry enough 
for the tugg to proceed: so that the timber was gene- 
rally pretty well seasoned before it arrived at the 
king’s yard. In this fallen state alone, it is true, the 
tree becomes the basis of England’s glory, though we 


— its fall. 
he oaks of Chaucer are celebrated, in the annals 
of poetry, as the trees under which 
— the laughing sage 
Caroll'd his moral song. 
grew in the park at Donnington Castle, near 
Newbury, where Chaucer spent his latter life in stu- 
dious retirement. The largest of these trees was the 
king’s oak, and carried an erect stem of fifty feet 
before it broke into branches, and was cut into a 
beam five feet square. The next in size was called 
the queen’s oak, and survived the calamities of the 
eivil wars in King Charles’s time, though Donnington 
Castle and the country around it were so often the 
scenes of action and desolation. Its branches were 


the site of a college. When the magnificence of Car- 
dinal Wolsey erected that handsome tower which is 
so ornamental to the whole building, this tree might 
probably be in the meridian of its glory, or rather, 
oxy a it had attained a green old age. But it must 

ve been manifestly in its decline at that memorable 
period, when the tyranny of James gave the Fellows 
of Magdalen so noble an opportunity of withstandin 
bigotry and superstition. It was afterwards mu 
injured in Charles II.’s time, when the present walks 
were laid out. The roots were disturbed, and from 
that period it declined fast, and became reduced by 
d to little more than a mere trunk. The faith- 
ful records of history have handed down its ancient 
dimensions. Through a space of sixteen yards on 
every side from its trunk, it once flung its boughs, 
and under its magnificent pavilion could have sheltered 
with ease three thousand men; though, in its decayed 
state, it could for many years do little more than 
shelter some luckless individual, whom the drenching 
shower had overtaken in his evening walk. In the 
summer of the year 1788, this magnificent ruin fell to 
the ground, alarming the college with its rushing 
sound. It then appeared how precariously it had 
stood for many years. Its grand tap-root was decayed, 
and it had hold of the earth only by two or three roots, 
of which none was more than a couple of inches in 
diameter. From a part of its ruin a chair has been 
made for the president of the college, which will long 
continue its memory.” 


THE AUTHOR OF THE PLEASURES OF 
HOPE, 

Kyowne how pleasant it has always been to myself 
to meet with a little tittle-tattle about the personal 
appearance and private converse and deportment of 
any of the great ones whose works I have cherished 
and admired, I am induced, for the gratification of 
those of congenial tastes, to record the impression 
made upon me by the distinguished author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, whom I had the pleasure of seeing 
in society, when he paid a visit, lately, to his native 
country. Those only who are endowed with tastes 
similar to my own, and possessed of opportunities 
equally limited, can imagine the delight with which I 
perused my kind and honoured friend Mrs Balder- 
stone’s invitation to spend an evening in the company 
of Mr Campbell. 

The poet of “‘ Nelson and the North” is a man 
rather under the middle size, and now, I believe, 
towards sixty years of age. His person is rather full 
and rounded, though far from being corpulent, and 
his attire on this occasion was in no respect distin- 
guished from that usually worn by gentlemen at and 
after dinner, except that a black silk neckerchief, over 
which the shirt-collar was turned down, was fastened 
loosely round the neck, and, passing over the shirt- 
breast in front, was fastened bya large gold pin. The 
countenance—the index of the man’sdiviner part—can- 
not be so easily described. I have not yet seen a good 
likeness of Mr Campbell. His countenance, though 
not plump or chubby, is small and rounded, and the 
complexion pale, or rather colourless. His forehead 
is in just proportion to the face—open and well ex- 
panded, yet not remarkably high or broad. The 
whole expression of the countenance is mild, sensitive, 
and benevolent. To me, the poet seemed to be aman 
formed to be the charm of a quiet and domestic circle. 

Mr Campbell's conversation was full of anecdote, 
the more pleasing because it related generally to per- 
of note and celebrity, in whose society much 


very curious: they pushed out from the stem in several 
uncommon directions, imitating the horns of a ram, 
rather than the branches of an oak, When it was 
felled, it yielded a beam forty feet long, without knot 
or blemish, perfectly straight, four feet square at the 
butt end, and near a yard at the top. The third of 
these oaks was called Chaucer’s, of which we have 
no particulars; in general only we are told, that it 
was a noble tree, though inferior to either of the others. 
Close by the gate of the water walk at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, grew an oak, which, perhaps, stood 
there a sapling when Alfred the Great founded the 
University. * This period only includes a space of nine 
hundred years, which is no great age for an oak. 
It isa dificult matter indeed to ascertain the age of 
atree. The age of a castle, or abbey, is an object of 
history: even a common house is recorded by the 
family that built it. All these objects arrive at ma- 
turity in their youth, if we may so speak; but the 
tree, gradually completing its growth, is not worth 
recording in the early part of its existence. It is then 
only a common tree: and afterwards, when it becomes 
remarkable for its age, all memory of its youth is lost, 
This tree, however, can almost produce historical 
evidence for the age assi to it. About five hun- 
dred after the time of Alfred, William of Wain- 
fleet, Dr Stukely tells us, expressly ordered his col 
to be founded near the great oak; and an oak cou 
not, we think, be less than five hundred years of age 


of his own time had been passed. Of his brilliant 
and intimate friends, the immortal Sarah Siddons, and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, in particular, he narrated 
many anecdotes, and seemed to entertain for their 

y the deepest and most reverential affection. 
Yet his stories were, in general, of a light and playful 
cast, and such as might contribute best to the pleasure 
and entertainment of the company in which he was 
placed. One anecdote regarding Mrs Siddons may 
amuse the reader, and I select it merely because it 
maybe new. Most incidents of her honourable career 
are well known, Every body has heard the story, 
whether true or false, of Mrs Siddons having fright- 
ened a poor merchant, from whom she was purchasing 
a piece of printed cotton, by her sepulchral and Lady- 
Macbeth-like enunciation of the words, “ Will it 
wash ?” On being asked respecting the truth of this 
story, Mr Campbell said that certainly Mrs Siddons’s 
manners were very dignified (unconsciously so, and 
from theatrical habit, he conceived), though no one 
was more affable or more beloved in private society. 
Distance of manner, Mr Campbell believed, she pur- 
posely assumed, or found it necessary to assume, when 
engaged in her professional career, towards the host of 


to merit that title, together with the honour of fixing 


mingle, for a time, in all the familiarities of the s 


and whom she no desire to know beyond its Pre 
cincts. This was, it may be supposed, peculiarly thlmbe rector’s 
case, when she was travelling through the provincigimgs keaving 


towns,— starring,” as it is called. Partly from thiy 
cause, and partly from respect for her pre-eminey 
talents, her temporary companions on the stage ig 
some of the little towns, even before she reached he 
zenith, felt an absolute awe of her, and labour 
under the most ludicrous constraint in her 
sence. Once, when Mrs Siddons was playing in ty 
town of Tamworth, she and the compan with whid 
she had for a few nights associated herself, were seataj 
in what they called their green-room, during sony 
interval of the business. All was silence in the 
Towering in lofty superiority, sat Mrs Siddons at on 
end of the apartment, unconscious, apparently, in he 
stately abstraction, of the existence of any one ney 
her. At the other end of the room, at as great a dis. 
tance from her as they could creep to, sat the rest s 
the performers, huddled together, and awed by th 
presence of the majestic star into a profound silence, 
which they were so far from venturing to break by 
addressing her, that they did not even attempt to speak 
or whisper to each other. One of the performers, 
however, was not present, but, in the midst of this 
state of things, he, the Coriolanus of the night, a tight 
dapper little fellow, burst into the room, Whiethe 
he was naturally more brave than his mates, or whe. 
ther a portion of the spirit of the noble Roman hag 
entered into him, it is impossible to say ; but certain 
it is, that the mimic Coriolanus broke the awful hush 
of the Tamworth green-room, by rushing up to Mn 
Siddons, and exclaiming in a tone of high excitement, 
* Madam !” sed from her lofty meditations, the 
incomparable Sarah looked majestically on her ad. 
dresser, and pronounced the syllabic “Sir!” “ My 
dam !” again cried, or rather shrieked, Coriolanus, in 
a tone expressive of the utmost contempt for the thing 
spoken of, while at the same time it appealed patheti. 
cally to the sympathy of the party spoken to, “Ma 
dam ! would you believe it ?—there is not an inch of 
thick tripe to be got this night in all Tamworth!” 
Considering time, place, and persons, the bathos wa 
superb, 
An old naive Scottish song, chancing to be said or 
sung, in which an elderly spinster expresses her 
willingness to alter her condition, and of which this is 
the last verse— 
Now, lads, an there's ony ye, 

Wad like just upon me to ca’, 
Ye'll find me no ill to be courted, 

For shyness I hae put awa. 
And if ye should want a bit wifie, 

Ye'll ken to what quarter to draw, 

bargain, 


And e’en should we no mak a 
We'll aye get a kissie or twa— 
Mr Campbell laughingly observed, that the last senti- 
ment was not without its parallel, out of the world of 
song. He had heard a lady of distinguished beauty 
and rank defend Sir Thomas Lawrence from the 
charge of having been culpable in paying attentions 
to ladies, without intending to follow them up by an 
offer of his hand. To this lady a gentleman had re 
marked that he thought in this, one of the few errors 
that could be laid to his charge, Sir Thomas was highly 
blameable. ‘‘ No,” replied the lady, who was said t 
have been herself the temporary object of the great 
painter’s attentions ; “no, not exactly—not so much 
to blame,” said the lady musingly. ‘ What !” ex- 
claimed the gentleman, “you astonish me; not t 
blame for such conduct!” ‘No, not so much,” was 
still the lady’s musing response, “Can you really, 
madam,” said the gentleman again, “‘ defend such be 
haviour as desertion—” “ Why, sir,” interrupted the 
lady, “‘to confess the truth, I am firmly of opinion 
that the majority of women would rather be courted 
and jilted, than not courted at all!” 
Polished and harmonious as his verses generally 
are, Mr Campbell does not seem to be gifted, like 
Moore, with a fine musical ear, though he is far from 
being so deficient in this respect as Sir Walter Scott. 
Mr Campbell, however, is very fond of music, and, if 
he does not sing well, recites at least with great pcint 
and expression. A piece of fine slow music threw him 
sometimes for a moment into a musing and abstracted 
state, during which his brow assumed a thoughtful a 
pect, and then you saw before you the man of imagin 
tion and the poet. Ever and anon, again, he would 
gather himself up, recall the thoughts that had wan 
dered to a distance—to Algiers, it may be—and resume 
the strain of conversation which gave so much pleasure 
to the persons beside him. One occurrence of the evet- 
ing appeared to give much pleasure to himself. After 
a time he discovered that a young American lady who 
was present was a child of song, and that she had 
been stimulated to her first endeavours in poetry by 
her admiration of his own works. To know that, ia 
far distant lands, young ears and hearts are drinking 
in with delight the sounds of his lyre, must afford n0 
mean satisfaction to any poet. To the young poetes, 
too, who had come across the Atlantic on a temporary 
visit, no small gratification must have accrued from 
this meeting, since she had it in her power, on her re 
turn home, to say not only that she had seen the 
author of the Pleasures of Hope, but also that he had 
listened to her verses, and praised them. 
In conclusion of this rambling paper, we may inform 
those few of our readers who do not know the fact a 
ready, that Thomas Campbell is the son of a respect 
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aty years before the commencement of the present 
wury. In his early days he distinguished himself 
the college of Glasgow, of which he has twice filled 
rector’s chair, But a few years had elapsed after 
Jeaving college, when he gave to the world his 
, the Pleasures of Hope, which first 
»d from the press of Edinburgh. It placed him 
once in the first rank of living British poets, and 
guired for him the friendship of the most eminent 
m of the country. Mr Campbell subsequently re- 
wed to London, where, at various times, he pro- 
ed Gertrude of Wyoming, Theodric, and a number 
smaller pieces, among which his naval odes, his 
btleof Hohenlinden, and his Lochiel’s Warning, are 
ticularly deserving of mention. He also composed 
gries of lectures on the Greek poets, published a 
jection of British poetry, and conducted for many 
urs the New Monthly Magazine. Of late years he 
4s written two prose works, one a Life of Mrs Sid- 
ns, and the other a collection of Letters from the 
wth (Algiers), whither he went for the improvement 
his health, Mr Campbell’s poems are, however, 
4e foundation on which his fame rests. These have 
vn so long before his countrymen, that it would be 
nperfluous to attempt to describe them. It may only 
said that he is a writer of the school of Pope, and 
though inferior in axiomatic pith to the old mas- 
, he is his superior in freshness and nature. Camp- 
perhaps resembles Gray more than any other poet, 
ing nearly his equal in delicacy and polish, and sur- 
assing him in strength and range. Like Gray, also, 
has taxed his muse less severely than most men 
ho have been possessed of similar powers. 
Mr Campbell is now a widower. It has been his 
ttoendurd many severe strokes of family misfortune. 


LONDON VEHICLES. 

NorninG more forcibly strikes the mind of a stranger 
m his first visit to the metropolis, than the immense 
pumber of vehicles he sees plying in all directions on 
be leading streets. Where they all come from, or 
how they all find sufficient employment, are matters 
hich next engage his attention, and fill him with sur- 
In passing through Fleet Street, Cheapside, 
some of the other principal thoroughfares, the en- 
ire open space before the pedestrian, with the excep- 
tion of the pavement on either side, appears on some 
ccasions as if it were blockaded for the purpose of im- 
ipeding the advance of some hostile army. Sometimes 
the vehicles are so densely wedged together, that if one 
could walk on horses’ backs, and on the tops of wag- 
gos, omnibusses, coaches, cabs, and so forth, without 
the risk of slipping his foot, he might proceed two or 
three hundred yards without once touching the cause- 
y. The progress made on such occasions by those 
ho are inside of the vehicles, must, it is needless to 
ay, be necessarily slow. We have often seen fifty or 
ixty vehicles of all kinds compelled to come to a dead 
tand of some minutes’ duration, in consequence of the 
interruption offered by one of the number, The time 
hich is on some occasions taken to pass along Cheap- 
ide, though only about a quarter of a mile in length, 
in any two-wheeled or four-wheeled vehicle, is from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. Those, therefore, with 
whom time is an object, should always employ their 
llegs instead of vehicles, no matter of what kind, in 
passing along that part of the metropolis, 

The omnibusses, which are of recent origin, are li- 
censed to carry twelve persons inside. A few of them 
elicensed to carry fourteen. They have no outside 
passengers, except in very rare cases, and these are al- 
ways when the vehicle plies to some place in the su- 
burbs, These vehicles are becoming exceedingly ele- 
gantin appearance. Each possesses a fine cushioned 
seat on each side, with a range of small panes of glass 
through which the passengers see every thing in the 
streets as the vehicle proceeds. The fare is exceedingly 
cheap for those who have to go any distance. From 
Paddington to the Bank of England, which is close to 
the Mansion-House and the Royal Exchange, and 
which must be little short of five miles, the fare is only 
sixpence. In returning the same distance the charge 
isalso sixpence, Indeed, in no instance is the charge 
in going from one part of the metropolis to another 
more than sixpence. You are charged, however, 
the same sum, although you only go a distance of a 
hundred yards, This arrangement is perhaps neces- 
‘ary; for there would be no chance, in such a place as 
London, of satisfactorily conducting what is called an 
omnibus business on a scale of charges varying with 

he dist The omnil stop to take up pas- 

ngers in any part of town, and they also stop to put 
tem down wherever the individual passengers may 
ish to be deposited. Nothing, therefore, can be more 
convenient than these vehicles ; and we sincerely wish 
Wem success, 


The entire number of omnibusses which are now 

constantly plying on the streets of London, is between 

500 and 600. Those which ply in the suburbs are 

about 200 in number. It is impossible to calculate 

accurately the number of passengers which travel from 

one part of town to another, or from some part of the 

suburbs to town, in the course of a day, because the 

number varies considerably with the state of the 

weather, and the comparatively crowded or thin state 

of London at different times. Rainy days, or very 

hot weather, any thing, in other words, which makes 

people prefer riding to walking, are best for the om- 

nibus proprietors. The calculations which have been 

made for us from the best data which are accessible, 

would give an average of passengers, taking one day 
with another, to each omnibus, of 120. Supposing, 

then, the number of omnibusses to be between the 
numbers already stated, namely, 550, the total number 
of passengers would be 66,000; but this is exclusive 
of the passengers who travel in the omnibusses which 
run in the suburbs. The price charged in town for 
omnibus travelling being sixpence, would give for each 
omnibus L.3 per day, or for the entire number 1.1650. 
The invention of vehicles for carrying passengers 
has come to a curious pass in London, First came 
the cab—a gig with a little seat at the side for the 
driver ; but though this machine be still in use, it has 
for some time been going out of fashion, and quite a 
fresh order of vehicles is in the course of establishment. 
It is next to impossible to describe the shape of these 
things. Some resemble a sentry-box on wheels, with 
the door behind, and the driver in front; others are 
like the body of a chariot slung almost close to the 
ground, trundling on two huge wheels, and the driver 
seated on the roof; a third kind are like chaises open 
in front, with the driver aloft, and his legs lying on a 
sort of case before the face of the fare inside. But 
there are nolimits to the shapes of these strange-looking 
vehicles. There they are driving along in all quar- 
ters, and every week seems to produce a new flight, 
more outrageous in construction than that which pre- 
ceded it. The prices of conveyance in these nonde- 
scripts are, we believe, similar te those charged in 
cabs. 

In walking along the streets of London, especially 
in the central and eastern parts of it, the stranger is 
struck with the number of waggons of all descriptions 
which he sees in every direction. Among these the 
good old Saxon wain is particularly deserving of no- 
tice. Of this class there are a great many in the me- 
tropolis. They are from fifteen to eighteen feet in 
length, and of proportional depth and breadth. They 
are four-wheeled vehicles, and are drawn by four, five, 
or even six horses, according to circumstances. Five 
horses is the most common number, These waggons 
are peculiarly adapted for the transit of miscellaneous 
goods, which is the purpose to which they are chiefly 
applied. The quantity of goods sometimes carried by 
them would appear incredibly great to those unac- 
quainted with what may be stowed into, or rather 
erected on them, by skilful hands. Their strength 
appears to be very great, and tons on tons might be 
piled on them without injuring them by the weight. 
Most of these waggons belong to the extensive city 
merchants, The proprietors of all the leading wharfs 
have also one or more waggons of this kind. We 
have remarked that almost the whole of them display 
the city of London arms, which consist of a white 
shield with a dagger in one of the compartments. 
Having the city arms thus affixed to the front of the 
waggons, shows that the owners are free of the city, 
and therefore the vehicles are suffered to pass through 
the tolls in the city without any rate being exacted. 
The names of the owners of the waggons are also 
painted in large conspicuous letters—in many cases 
in gilt ones—on the front of the vehicle. There is 
something very imposing in the better class of wag- 
gons as they move along the streets of London. 
The fine large horses which draw these vehicles, with 
their flowing manes and ample tails, proceeding 
with measured and majestic step—the coal-black and 
well-scrubbed harness, decorated in many places with 
small pieces of shining brass, to say nothing of the 
brass star which dangles from the forehead of the 
animals—to see this, in conjunction with the “ com- 
fortable” self-complacent appearance of the driver of 
the team, walking, with whip in hand, within a few 
feet of the horses, and rejoicing in the peculiar con- 
formation of his hat, his smock-frock, and quarter- 
boots, tightly laced, and boasting soles half an inch 
thick, exclusive of the huge nails with which they 


are studded from heel to toe—is a spectacle of a de- 
cidedly interesting and national character. The Et- 
trick Shepherd, on his first and only visit to London, 
was struck by nothing so much as the grand appear- 
aace of the waggon-horses, 

There is an immense number of coal waggons in 
London. The coals are all carried in small bags from 
the different wharfs to the houses of the inhabitants ; 
each bag contains two hundred-weight, and the wag- 
gons which carry them usually contain thirty-six of 
these bags, making the entire load upwards of three 
tons and a half. We delight in seeing the coal wag- 
are proceeding in all directions, because of the jolly- 
ooking notwithstanding their artificial 
ebony complexion—of the drivers, They are a hearty 
good-humoured race of beings, and “ if so be as they 
get summat to drive the dust down their throats,” 
they envy nobody. We have remarked, that each 
cal waggon carries along with it, conveniently slung 
beneath, a portable weighing machine of the combined 
lever movement, with which the sacks may be indivi- 
dually weighed on delivery, if the purchaser require 
it. This is certainly an excellent arrangement, and 
might with great advantage be introduced into the 
business of the coal-dealer in other places. 

There is another kind of waggon, which is pretty 
generally to be met with in London. We allude to the 
light waggons or vans usually employed for the re- 
moval of furniture from one part of town to another. 
These vehicles are drawn by one horse, and are kept b 
persons who make a living by letting them along wi 

a horse to persons who are about to move from one 
house to another. Of the carts which crowd the — 
it is not necessary to say much, They are of 
sorts and sizes, and are used for all imaginable pur- 
poses, There are some carts which are used for carry- 
ing street manure, of an immensely large size, and so 
strong that hardly any weight that can be put into 
them will do them the slightest injury, The drivers 
of these vehicles, though usually sviled to a certain 
extent with the muddy commodity they are employed 
to transfer from place to place, are as merry-hearted 
a race of men as the coal drivers, and fully as pecu- 
liar in their dress and appearance, 

There is another class of carts which are very com- 
mon in London, altogether different from the strong 
and large vehicles just alluded to. We speak of those 
carts which are often used by butchers and other 
tradesmen for the purpose of conveying small quanti- 
ties of goods from one place to another. They are in 
shape a sort of square box, light, yet strongly made, 
and resting on springs, so that one sits in one sense in 

em as comfortably as if he were in agig. The only 
drawbacks to their convenience are, that they are open 
above, so that there is no protection against cold or 
rain, and there is nothing against which to lean one’s 
back. The seat consists simply of a board about a 
foot broad, which stretches from one side to the other 
across the centre of the vehicle. These shop-carts are 
seen driving about in all directions, conveying articles 
to all parts of the metropolis, and are drawn by horses 
of mettle equal to those employed in gentlemen’s gigs. 

To enumerate the various other vehicles which are 
to be seen on the streets of London, would be impos- 
sible, for they are always changing in size and form, 
There is a kind of vehicle called the truck, which is 
employed by many persons in business for the convey- 
ance of goods from their premises to the houses of 
their customers. This vehicle is something in the 
shape of a large oblong box, with a lid which opens 
double at the top. It runs on large but light wheels, 
and instead of being drawn by stein is drawn by 
young men, by means of a pole, not unlike that of a 
coach, two or three feet in length, in the front, In 
very many cases, the young man, who may be thus 
said to be yoked into the truck, is very greatly assisted 
by a large dog fastened underneath, and trained to 
draw in the same way as if he werea horse. There 
are other trucks which have two spokes at the other 
end, somewhat resembling, though of course much 
lighter, the shafts of a gig. The party who has to 
move a truck constructed in this way, pushes it before 
him in the same manner as if he were driving a wheel- 
barrow, only that, in almost every case, he is most 
materially assisted by a dog harnessed to the vehicle 
underneath. These dogs are admirably trained for 
the purpose, and draw weights which would appear 
incredible to those who had not witnessed their achieve- 
ments in this way. They are, for the most part, very 
spirited animals, and seldom need the application of 
the lash, Indeed, so great is the exertion they make, 
that they often work themselves to death, 

These latter observations lead us to say a word 
.or two about another class of vehicles which are quite 
common in the streets of the metropolis—namely, the 
very small carts which are drawn entirely by dogs, 
These Lilliputian carts are used for a variety of pur- 
poses, and are sometimes drawn by one dog, sometimes 
by two dogs, sometimes by three. The dogs are duly 
harnessed, as if they were horses, and are trained to 
their duties as drawers of these vehicles, in a wonder. 
ful way. The only thing to be regretted is, that the 
are not only often overburdened, but very cruelly u 
by those who have the charge of them. 

No one can have walked in the streets of London 
without being struck with the different appearance of 
the vehicles in the different districts, In the city, massy 
ponderous waggons meet one's eye, and assail his ears 


in every direction, Carts, omnibusses, hackney coaches, 
cabs, &c, are also numerous ; but a splendid carriage, 
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or even a handsome aes is a sight which is seen 
but comparatively seldom. In Regent Street, Bond 
Street, and the best known places, again, matters are 


completely reversed. There, splendid equipages of all 
descriptions dazzle your eye, and tell you that you are 
in the favoured locality of rank and fashion, 


NARRATIVE OF THE DEE, A MISSING 
WHALER. 


Tue Der, one of the lately returned missing whal- 
ers, as they were called, sailed from Aberdeen. on its 
northern expedition, on the 2d of April 1836, having 
on board a crew of thirty-three persons, including 
officers, and commanded by Captain Gamblin. The 
ship was freighted with the.usual quantity of provi- 
sions, and possessed a most attentive surgeon in Mr 
Littigjohn. Having sailed northward, sixteen addi- 
tional hands were taken on board at Stromness in 
Orkney, and thence proceeding to. Davis Straits, ice 
was reached on the 15th of May. 

Being thus arrived near the fishing ground, prepa- 
rations were made for capturing any whales which 
might make their appearance, The hopes of the crew, 
however, were in this respect baffled, For two or 
three weeks the weather was‘rather unsteady, and the 

ess of the vessel was considerably obstructed by 

| ice and icebergs. On attaining latitude 66°, the 
icebergs were so numerous and dangerous, that serious 
fears were entertained for the safety of the vessel. 
After some delays, North-East Bay was gained, and 
the vessel was allowed to proceed as far as Frow Islands. 
An attempt was then made to move forward in a 
westerly direction, but the. difficulties in this quarter 
proved so formidable, that the course was changed to 
about east-north-east, and, after several days’ sailing, 
the Dee was fortunate enough to reach the north 
water in safety, accompanied by the Swan of Hull, 
and ten other vessels. Captain Gamblin now steered 
for Pond’s Bay (on the west coast of Baffin’s Bay), 
where he arrived on the 12th of August, without hav- 
ing encountered any material obstruction, one heavy 
patch of ice excepted. On the 13th, the first whale 
was seen, and the weather being fine, it was easily 
struck and secured. The fish were found to be plen- 
tiful in Pond’s Bay, and, during the remainder of the 
month, other three were killed, and three dead ones 
icked up. The Dee then moved a little to the south, 

t was necessitated to return, having met with very 
heavy ice, and-seen no fish, A number of vessels 
were at this time in Pond’s Bay, one of which, the 

Friendship of Dundee, had been fortunate in killing 
fifteen whales. Finding the fish to be getting scarce, 
and the season being well advanced, Captain Gamblin 
thought it prudent to return homeward. He had gone 
but a short way, when he fell in with the Grenville 
Bay, the captain of which stated that he had tried a 

to the east, and had found it impracticable 
from the ice. It was now the 13th of September, and 
the crew of the Dee, beginning to entertain serious 
fears, went on short allowance. The captain then re- 
solved to try the north passage, and succeeded in get- 
ting as far as 75°, in company with the Grenville Bay 
and the Norfolk. Cape Melville (on the north-east 
coast of Baffin’s Bay) was now in sight; but the bay ice 
was “‘ making too strong” to admit of further progress, 
and, after a consultation, the three vessels, on the 20th 
of September, bore away to the south. On the 23d, 
they were in latitude 71°, with heavy bay ice around 
them, Ilere they fell in with the Thomas and the 
Advice, of Dundee, which had also made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to find a passage along the north-east coast, 
and had discovered that eight other vessels at least 
must have done the same, from the marks of as many 
ice-anchors seen on an iceberg. On the night of the 
23d, the five ships had to be fastened, for greater se- 
curity, to blocks of ice, called sconce-pieces, The 
three following days were spent in fruitless endeavours 
to find an opening to the south. 

Though the weather had all along been rather easy, 
it appeared now but too plain to the unfortunate sea- 

men, that the ice surrounded them on all sides. They 
submitted to a further reduction of allowance, three 
pounds of bread a-week, with a proportionably small 
quantity of other provisions, being their mess. Again 
the five captains, alter due deliberation, bore away to 
the north. On the lst of October, the weather had 
become bad, with east-north-east winds, and snow, 
strong ice, and a heavy swell. Signals were once 
more hoisted for a consultation ; but the Dundee ves- 
sels, though at this time in sight, did not observe the 
call, The determination come to by the other vessels 
was, to move as far south as possible for a wintering 
station. The failing of the wind, however, kept them 


nearly in the same place; and, on the 8th, the whole 


five vessels were fast locked in ice, within sight of each 
other, in latitude 73° 12’, atthe mouth of Baffin’s Bay. 
On the 10th, it was found that the drift had carried 
them two and a half miles to the south, the wind be- 
ing from the north and north-east. At this time the 
ice was so strong that the men could pass between the 
ships, but in the immediate locality of the Dee, the 
swell caused frequent and dangerous disruptions, 

From this date, the sufferings of the crew of 
the Dee may be said to have commenced. Their al- 
lowance remained the same, but, from the searcity of 
fael, their beds became a | damp. At first, to 


the health of the men, and to keep their shiver- 
bodies in heat, the most praiseworthy precautions 


such as the unbending of the sails, unshipping the rudder, 
and other toils, of no utility now, unhappily, to the ship. 
But the crew of the Dee had not long to resort to un 
fitable labours to maintain the vital warmth of thei 
frames. Notwithstanding the increasing hardness of the 
frost, the ice still remained in a loose state, and a fatal 
crush on the ship became the sub of continual alarm. 
On the 16th, the latitude was 50’, wind strong, and 
icebergs rr. The ice to press hard, 
the of the 16th, vessel was — up 
till it y the quarter, the ice squeezing all along as 
led up to get out oy At 8 p. M., the wind 
fell off, but the ship still hung by the quarter. The ice, 
however, was at rest till 1] p. w., when there was another 
dreadful crush, which passed off with Jess harm than could 
haye been anticipated. On the 18th, the ice gave way in 
several places, and opened up so far that a warp to 
be got out to secure the Dee. The other vessels, mean- 
while, lay comparatively undisturbed. On the 20th, the 
ice closed again, with some severe squeezes, around the 
Dee. To strengthen the ship, its casks were placed in a 
peculiar way, and ten strong beams put in aft. This was 
done most seasonably, for, shortly after, two successive 
shocks took place, within half an hour of each other, of 
such tremendous severity, that the crew fled to the ice 
with their bags, chests, and every thing that could be 
lifted, under the impression that all was over with the 
timbers of the Dee. The sufferings of the night that fol- 
lowed were awful, Without fire, or shelter from the biting 
elements, the crew lay on the ice, gazing on their reeling 
and ing vessel, while around them were extended 
vast felds of ice, studded with icebergs towering to the 
clouds, and threatening destruction to all that came in 
the way of their motions. Miserable as their position 
was, the crew could not go on board for two days, during 
which time the ship experienced crushes still more severe 
than formerly. On the 22d, the men went on board to 
take out the remaining provisions, but had again to fly 
for their lives. The ice, however, fell quiet on the same 
night, and they again took back their provisions to the 
ship. On the 23d, a good many lanes opened up in the 
water—a most discouraging prospect, for this was always 
the time of greatest peril. Once-more the crew took to 
the ice, and, by cutting the nearest parts into small pieces, 


cleared the vessel a few feet. The men then went for a 
signal that their labours had been in vain. On the 24th, 


few hours to rest, but were roused by another crush—the 


the ice -broke up to a considerable extent, and the crew 
to heave the Dee backwards for a hundred 
yards, to a point where the ice seemed to be thinner. 
Great difficulties were experienced in conveying the chests 
and cther articles left in the ship, but at length every 
thing was again on board. 
Warned by late dangers, and fearful of the wind, which 
blew from the most unpromising quarter, the north-east, 
Captain Gamblin resolved to cut a dock for the Dee. 
This was effected by the crew, aided by several men from 
the Grenville Bay, by means of heavy ice-saws, driven 
through the ice, as piles are sunk into the earth, and 
afterwards moved up and down by the men. In working 
the ice-saws, the crew suffered terribly from the frosting 
of their feet, consequent upon their standing in water. 
The Dee, when stationed in the cut dock, seemed to be 
in comparative safety. From the 26th till the 29th, the 
crew were chiefly employed in dragging ice in boats from 
the nearest bergs, to dissolve into water—the ice of the 
bergs being fresh. As the nearest berg was three miles 
distant, the severity of this labour may be imagined. A 
bear had been seen on the 26th, and on the 30th, other 
three were seen and fired at, but without effect. Indeed, 
two of the men had a narrow from the animals. 
Though comfort is a word that can scarcely be applied 
to the situation of the Dee’s crew—placed in a latitude 
of 72° 50’—subsisting, to the number of forty-nine men, 
on a miserable pittance of provisions—with beds freezing, 
and little or no fire to dispel the cold—yet the position 
of the whalers on the first of November may be termed 
comparatively comfortable. The ice was firm around 
them, and the men might hope not to be overwrought, as 
well as underfed. Alas! things did not long remain thus. 
On the 2d of the month, the dock gave way, and the ice 
again threatened to crush the v to pieces. This sad 
reverse did not overcome Captain Gamblin’s firmness. 
He again got assistance from the Grenville Bay, and also 
from the Norfolk, and cut a new dock, in which, with 
much difficulty, the Dee was got m On the 3d, 
4th, and 5th, the weather was very boisterous and snowy, 
and the sufferings of the crew were very great, their sup- 
ply of coals being nearly exhausted. One boat was broken 
up for fuel, and another soon followed. On the 6th, the 
dock again gave indications of rending, and at night the 
destruction of the ship seemed so inevitable, that the 
men had to leave it. By an observation taken, it ap- 
peared that the Dee had drifted with the surrounding 
masses from 72° 50’ to 72° 23’. Provisions were further 
reduced on the 7th, and on the 8th and 9th great fears 
were entertained of a crush. Several of the men were 
severely frost-bitten in the face, which was relieved by 
rubbing the s with snow. A new dock was cut on 
the 10th, and the ship rendered a little more secure. A 
bear and two foxes were seen, but made their escape, to 
the great ~~ of the men, who longed to taste 
fresh food. at a delicacy even fox-flesh would have 
been, may be conceived from the fact, that the tails of 
the whales on board were cooked and eaten with great 
relish by the men. 

A great advantage at this time was derived by the crew 
from a yard of canvass, given to each of them by the cap- 
tain, and made into boots with wooden soles. 
tion, also, of a higher nature, was not wanting to the 
distressed mariners. On Sunday the 13th, Mr Littlejohn, 
the surgeon, at the request of almost all on board, 
to read sermons and prayers—a duty frequently repeated 
afterwards, on week-days as well as Sabbath-days. The 
worship offered up by the crew was simple but sincere, 
and deeply coneiitey to themselves, The daylight had 


were taken. A variety of exercise was allotted to them, 


been for some time ually becoming weaker, and on 


thing novel to all on 


board, and rendered more depressin g in its influ 

their spirits, by the threa nee of the 
which the wind, and the current, called the no; 
water, still continued to keep in dangerous motion, 
observation of the 16th, showed the ships to be in Jatj 
71° 57’. Up till the 30th, nothing occurred w 


Worthy 
o excepting the great change, beginni in Tayl« 
visible, on the healths of the men. 
limbs, and general debility, with small red discolourg th, and 
on the skin, sharp and stiffness, were the cor ng with 


symptoms. Rone es, killed on the 3d of Decey 
gave that fresh provisions might yet be got ing 
siderable quantities; but these hopes 
On the 5th, the latitude was found to be 71° 12+ 
the drift to be still continuing, 

On the 12th, when. the frost was very severe, and 
daylight nearly gone, the Thomas of Dundee, whig 
farthest of the five ships from the Dee, was almost he 
over, by a heavy pressure of ice, and the men reducgj; 
a sad condition. On the 13th, the Thomas wasa 
wreck. Two of the crew died on the ice—the first deg 
that had taken place. With great toil and hardgj 
the provisions were carried from. the wreek by the 
of the Dee and Advice, and were subsequently distriby 
as were also the sailors of the Thomas, in equal divis 
among the remaining ships. Unfortunately the wreq 
ship was too far off to supply firewood. Three days 
spent in this labour, and the cold and wet towhich the: 
men were exposed in performing it, laid the seeds of 
disease which now to show its fatal power. Thisé 
ease was scurvy, and it was marked chiefly by an exe 
ciating pain: in the mouth,. and swelled gums, render 
eating a torture. On the 18th of December, twenty 
men were affected with scurvy. To add to their distr 
the ice again gave way, and threatened to crush every 
of the miserable vessels. The Advice and Grenville } 
were in greatest danger, and the crews were at ti 
a only of death. The. allowance’ of pork 

uced, on the 24th, to half a pound a-day for eachm 
Some of the men of the Dee were now so bad with sew 
as to be confined to bed. 

The Ist of January, 1837, was a day of sorrowful 
membranee, it being customary for the sailors of whali 
vessels to be at that period in the enjoyment of all ¢ 
pleasures of home, in the bosoms of their families, 
the 2d, 3d, and 4th, seurvy was making rapid strid 
among the Dee’s men ; fresh provisions, the only cure 
the complaint, being out of the attentive surgeon’s read 
On the 5th, the men applied to Captain Gamblin for 
increased allowance of provisions. This he declined 
grant, e ing at the same time his hope that th 
knew their duty better than to use force, which mig 
certainly procure them their wish. To their credit, 
crew disclaimed all desire to employ coercive means, a 
the gratified commander rewarded their forbearance, } 
giving each mana little additional flour to his mess. yj 
the 6th, « brilliant sky gave hopes of the sun’s spee 
reappearance, and a large sheet of water on the starboa 
brought anticipations of release to the ships. A sai 
damp was thrown next day on these prospects, by t 
ag number of the crew of the Dee being unable ty 

eave their beds, which were in a deplorable state from 
the intense cold, and also from vermin. On the lit 
the first death in the Dee took place, the sufferer being 
William Curryall, of Stromness.. The funeral-prayer wa 
read over the body by Mr Littlejohn, and the crew they iii 
with hearts full of inexpressible sadness, carried it to 
distant een in the ice, where it was consigned to the 
deep. e daylight was now showing signs of retuy 
and on the 16th, the sun, a joyful spectacle, made lis 
reappearance in the heavens. Captain Gamblin, um 
happily, did not long enjoy the sight of it. His health 
to fail, and he was unable to make his customary 
observations. Under these depressing circumstances, tle 
mate, finding the crew to become weaker day by day, 
prudently resolved to take in two reefs of the topsails 
from the fear that all hands would be ineffective, if the 
vessel should get out to sea, and a gale come on. Only 
fifteen men were found able to go aloft on this duty, 
which was performed, according to an observation made 
by the mate, in latitude 69° 1’, the drift still continuing 
southward. Four of the men died between the ]9th of 
the month and the Ist of February, and two days after, 
the heaviest stroke ofall befell the Dee, in the death of 
its beloved commander. Captain Gamblin’s body was 
pa in a coffin, to be carried home, at the desire of 
is friend Captain Taylor of the Grenville Bay; the other 
bodies were laid beneath the polar ice. To quote a solema 
and expressive line of a humorous ballad, 

“* The iceberg is the monument that lies upon their graves” 

Though the whalers were at this time three or four de 
grees farther south than at first, the frost was even more 
severe than ever. Every liquid was frozen ; and while the 
snow was being melted to cook the victuals, the icicle 
were hanging on the water-cask, at the distance of sit 
feet from the fire. The beds were covered with solid ice 
—the pillows frozen in every part but where the head 
lay, the very hairs of which were in some cases stiff witi 
cold—and vermin of a more rapacious kind began © 
swarm among the blankets ; creatures that ate their way 
through the skin, and fed on the raw flesh. And the met 
all the while bowed down with mortal sickness, and it- 
capable of defending or cleaning themselves ! So searct 
was fuel, besides, that it could only be used for the melt- 
ing of ice and cooking of victuals. Can we wonder that 
ere the 12th of February, six others of the crew sank 
under their distresses? On the 13th, a good deal of water 
was seen not far off, but the bay ice was still strong. The 
latitude, according to an observation on this day, ¥# 
67° 32’, and on the 16th it was 63° 33’, showing the Dee 
to be moving rapidly to the south. The other vessel 
were advancing more slowly, the Advice being at this 
time not less than twenty miles farther north than the 

Between the 23d and 27th, six of the survivors 
the latter vessel died, and, by the 7th of March, other 
five had followed their departed mates. So many deaths 
as these enabled the remainder to enjoy full allowance 
—— 3 Six hands only were able at this time tc 4 

ty, and the ship was im great danger of a fatal squee® 
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, the state of the ice, which was loose, and rapidly 
ing up. It was still so entire, however, as to _ 
the mate of the Dee to go over to the Grenville Y; 

this time not far off, and ack if Captain Taylor cou 

x any assistance should the Dee get out into the 

sea. Twenty of his men on the sick list, 

tain Taylor could promiseno help. The Norfolk and 

fivice were about seven miles distant from the Dee on 

gh, and on the 11th, the whaler of Dundee was seen 

ng with her sails set, into the open sea. Between 

jith and 15th, three more of the Dee’s crew died, 
j they were the last that were buried below the ice, 
sich was now broken up in all directions. On the 16th, 
x being locked up for five months and eight days, the 
entered into open water. R 

Great was the joy of the unhappy on this oc- 
ion, but, alas! many of those yet alive were destined 
to see their native shores, Fortunately, light and 
yourable breezes attended, in gencral, the —— of the 
in homewards, otherwise not one man of the Dee's crew 
ald ever have reached his home. The scurvy raged so 
urfally on board, that, between the 16th of March and 
1e22d of April, twenty more of the men had fallen vic- 
nstoit. A ship was seen on the 20th, but it does not 
»m to have perceived the signals of distress that were 
sisted by the whaler. On the 25th, a fishing-boat was 
Jed, and it was found that the Dee was then off the 
ttof Lewis. The fishermen in the boat cruelly refused 
agive any assistance, suspecting a case of plague, it is 
spposed. The barque Washington of Dundee, Barnett 
ster, bound for New York, bore down upon the mi- 


Dee were able to 


porter, and other 
Dee in tow, and enabled 


a the 5th of 


md three days. A heart-rending scene took place on 
rilies, (WiBhe quay, which was crowded with the relatives of the 
rid stridalMeceased seamen—with weeping widows, children, and 
ly curefqliMarents. Forty-six men had died on board the Dee, 
on’s reachilimine of whom belonged to the Thomas of Dundee. Four- 
lin for affieen men only survived of the Dee’s own complement. 
leclined tM Thus ended this unhappy voyage. In the Narrative 
that theiiion which the eding account is condensed, and 
ich mighiihich has been drawn up from the notes of one of the 
credit, thilmmvivors, David Gibb, and published at Aberdeen for his 


n expense. 
~ upon all owners to attend te these directi 
he product of dearly bought experience. 

The companions of the 


prayer wal 


crew theufiif the Dee, were terrible, and the loss of lives great. In 

ied it to allhe other two ships, much misery also had been endured. 

os to theiNone of the distressed vessels, we believe, had the good 
of return, 


made lis 
mblin, u- 


oun 


prtune to fall in with the ships which their ——— 
y sent to the northern seas for their relief. 


able whaler on the evening of the same day, and 
quired if any assistance was wanted. On being informed 
the state of matters, and that only three hands of the 
aloft, Mr Barnett instantly sent four 
en on board, and followed in person, carrying with him 
: rovisions. He then took the 
er to come to anchor, on the 
th of April, in the harbour of Stromness. Every at- 
ntion was here paid to the survivors of the crew, and 
ay, the owners having sent effective 
nds, the Dee was again put to sea and carried into the 
hour of Aberdeen, after an absence of thirteen months 


benefit, we find some judicious remarks on the propriety 
f storing whaling vessels, on all occasions, with a whole 
’s provisions and fuel, and also with a full medicine 

Individual seamen are even recommended to pro- 
ide themselves amply with coffee and sugar, at their 
It is morally, and ought to be legally, in- 
ons, 


e in adversity—the Norfolk, 
he Grenville Bay, and the Advice—all reached their re- 
pective places of outfit, in safety, as far as the vessels 
econcerned. The sufferings of the Advice, like those 


guided, both as to the treatment of the skin, and 
their system generally, will find much useful advi 
in Dr Combe’s Treatise on ‘“‘ Physiology adapted to 
Health.” There are many directions in that most 
useful work, which deserve the attention of all who 
prefer the views of an educated and scientific physician, 
to the nostrums of ignorant and interested advisers. 
In the meantime, we strongly advise our readers, men 
of business as well as artizans, at least to give a trial 
to the system of ablution which we have now brought 
under their notice. 


ROGER PAYNE. 

A NUMBER of persons have distinguished themselves 
both in England and France, in the ancient and 
honourable craft of bookbinding. In the course of 
last century, England possesseda binder of great 
celebrity, Roger Payne, a notice of whose life and 
character may not be without a moral effect ; for his 
history presents one of the many instances of men of 
great ability utterly ruining themselves by dissolute- 
ness of habits. 

Roger Payne was a native of Windsor Forest, and 
first became initiated in the rudiments of the art of 
which he afterwards became so distinguished a pro- 
fessor, under the auspices of Mr Pote, bookseller to 
Eton College. From this place he came to London, 
where he was first employed by Mr Thomas Os- 
borne, a bookseller in Holborn. Disagreeing on some 
matters, he subsequently obtained employment from 
Mr Thomas Payne, of the King’s Mews, St Martin’s, 
who ever after proved a friend to him. Mr Payne 
established him in business near Leicester Square, 
about the year 1766-1770, and the encouragement he 
received from his patron, and many wealthy possessors 
of libraries, was such that the happiest results, and a 
long career of prosperity, might have been anticipated. 
Payne’s talents as an artist, particularly in the fi- 
nishing department, were of the first order, and such 
as, up to his time, had not been developed by any 
other of his countrymen. He adopted a style peculi- 
arly his own, uniting a classical taste in the formation 
of his designs, and much judgment in the selection of 
such ornament as was applicable to the nature of the 
work it was to embellish. Many of these he made 
himself of iron, and some are yet preserved as curiosi- 
ties, and specimens of the skill of the man. ‘To this 
occupation he may have been at times driven from lack 
of money to procure them from the tool-cutters ; but it 
cannot be set down as being generally so, for in the for- 
mation of the designs in which he so much excelled, it 
is but reasonable to suppose, arguing upon the practice 
of some others in later times, he found it readier and 
more expedient to manufacture certain lines, curves, 
&c. on the occasion. Be this as it may, he succeeded 
in executing binding in so superior a manner as to 
have no rival, and to command the admiration of the 
most fastidious book-lover of his time. He had full 
employment from the noble and wealthy, and the esti- 
mation his bindings are still held in, is a sufficient 
proof of the satisfaction he gave his employers. 
In the bills which he rendered for binding volumes, 


His health 
customary 
tances, the 
lay by day, 
1e topsails, 
tive, if the 


COLD BATHING. 


to many, from their inland situation, this is 


Tux utility of cold bathing, especially in the sea, is 
aiversally acknowledged. But it is to be lamented 


he enumerated with the utmost exactness the various 
items of his labour, so as to give a kind of history of 
the process. The following account relates to an ancient 
edition of Petrarch, and is a good example of his style 


a | of making out bills :— 


may wish to get information by which they may be | sent with a bill to Mr Evans, for binding “ Barrywa 
the Wines of the Ancients,” proves :— 


Homer the bard, who sung in highest strains 

The festive gift, a goblet, for his pains ; 

Falernian gave Horace, Virgil fire, 

And Barley Wine my British Muse inspire. 

Barley Wine, first from ’s learned shore ; 

And this the gift to me of Calvert's store. 

He commenced business in partnership with his 
brother Thomas Payne, and subsequently was in like 
manner connected with one Richard Wier, but did 
not long agree with either, so that separation speedily 
took place. He afterwards worked under the roof of 
Mr Mackinlay, but his later efforts showed that he 
had lost much of that ability he had been so largely 
endowed with. Pressed down with poverty and dis- 
ease, he breathed his last in Duke’s Court, St Martin’s 
Lane, on the 20th of November 1797. His remains 
were interred in the burying-ground of St Martin's 
in the Fields, at the expense of Mr Thomas Payne, 
who, as before stated, had been his early friend, and 
who, for the last eight years of his life, had rendered 
him a regular pecuniary assistance, both for the sup- 
port of his body and the performance of his work. 
We have abridged the foregoing biographic sketch 
from a work which we have already noticed with ap- 
probation—Arnett’s Inquiry into the Nature and 
Form of Books of the Ancients, published by Groom- 
bridge, London; and we conclude, by observing in 
the words of the author, that Roger Payne stands an 
example to the young of mere talent, unattended with 
perseverance and industry, never leading to distinc- 
tion—of great ability, clouded by intemperance and 
consequent indiscretion, causing the world only to 
regret how much may have been lost, that might have 
been developed, had the individual’s course been dif- 
ferent, and his excellences directed so as to have pro- 
duced the best results, 


CONDESCENSION. 


(From the Widow’s Offering ; a Selection of Tales and Essays, 
by the late W. P. Scargill, author of ‘‘ Truckleborough Hall.” 
London, Smith, Elder, and Co.] 

Tue pleasure of condescension is so great that m 
seck for the enjoyment of it, whom we should not at first 
sight think likely to have opportunity or room for its 
exercise. In Boswell’s Life of Johnson, mention is made 
of a funeral sermon which had been preached for the 
wife or widow of some cheesemonger in Tooley-street, or 
Bermondsey, in which, amongst other laudatory topies, 
it was recorded, to the honour of the deceased, that she 
was remarkable for her condescension to her inferiors, 
On which Dr Johnson remarked, that there might be some 
little difficulty in ascertaining who her inferiors were. 
The doctor was more obtuse of tion than was the 
cheesemonger’s wife, who had no difticulty whatever in 
ascertaining the point. Condescension is a luxury, the 
enjoyment of which is happily not confined to any one 
gradation of society. 

Every goose is tall enough to stoop. There is no con- 
dition in which a man may not have some fear of d 
dation and down-letting of his dignity, or in which he 
may not show some gracious condescension to his inferiors. 
And all the beauty of this arrangement is owing to what 
some people may think a defect, namely, the undefined- 
ness of dignity, and that ad libitum, which suffers so many 
to place themselves as they will or can, aided by the va- 
rious points of comparison ; so that, though there may 
be inferiority in some things, there may be superiority in 
others. Thus no individual is the lowest ; for he that is 
low in some respects is high in others. 

When I was a little boy, I was at a very great school— 
great, I mean, in point of numbers ; and when we walked 


fenied benefit, while others, who live near the sea, 
ut not upon its shores, often, by their long walks to 
md from the beach, neutralise, or more than neutralise, 
the advantage of the immersion. In the case of the 


on, Only 
this duty, 
ution made 
continuing 


To washing, mending, and siseing every leaf. M4 6 
The Book had been very badly folded and the Leaves 
very much out of square; I was obliged to Compass 
every leaf single, and mark the irregular parts, and 


to church, our arrangement was not according to literary 
merit or proficiency, but according to height, so that we 
might thereby look more uniform in the public eye. 


‘ F : There were also two other classifications, namely, the 
the 19th of Matter individuals, moreover, the question of time be- poner phon _ - my copy Very 5, g | Classification according to penmanship, and the classifi- 
days after, Homes one of importance. If the distance be two or | The Book being all Single Leaves, I was obliged to cation according to general literature or grammatical 
ne death of MBthree miles, it will, in such a season, require the in- | Stitch it with silk fine and white, to pyepare it for sew- attaimnents. Thus there was a pleasant and amus 
| mval between breakfast and dinner, or some other ing done in the Best manner and uncommon, —s« ‘ 2 6 | variety of rank; and we were sometimes as puzzled to set- 
e desire of : : The copy of the Book was in very bad Condition when tle points of precedency and etiquette, as any little 

jually valuable part of the day ; or, for want of time. iq. Editi party 
ara . 2 | Lreceived it. The most Antiq. Edition 1 think I have ina country town ; for it was seldom that height, wri 
ne luxury may be altogether forgone. It is also cer- | ever seen. I have done the very best ; I spared no time m1 *y Rig toa oe tng, 
in, that, besides loss of time, much discomfort, fa- | tomake as good and fair a Copy as is in my power to do and grammar, were in the same proportion: one was 
’ H ? ? bef ther in meas' ; and another took 
. PPme, and risk to health, is incurred. for any Book, that EVER DID, or EVER WILL, or EVER ore anothe es ee ree eee eee 
r graves e, and ly can be done by another workman ; thinking it a very dence in writing, but wanted height ; while a third might 
four de We point the attention of bathers and others to | §2. unique edition. Bound in the very best manner in be an excellent grammar scholar, but neither a penman 
or on more isthe more readily, because several excellent writers | Venetian Coloured morocco leather, sewed with silk, nor a colossus. So by these means we all of us had more 
d while the the proper management of the body, have lately oe aed “abe Baste Saathes, yaaa a or less the pleasure of looking down upon one another ; 
ecom iq- Taste, very Correctly lettered and very fine i vi 
ance of § inside to suite the colour of the Original paper of the ind sad 
th solid ice of 5 , which may be practised by men | Rook. The Outside Finished in a True Scientific orna- It would be, indeed, a and cruel thing if a man 
e the head bi every condition in life, and almost in every given mental Taste magnificent. The Book finished in the should feel that all were condescending to him, and that 
stiff with if there be no sickness about them at the in The he himself because 
1 began to Mime to it i ‘ ine- fi f ole fin the very Best manner for preserva- nobody was inferior to him. The virtue of condescension 
e their way tion and elegant Taste, 4 7 0} is, indeed, so exceedingly amiable and interesting, that 
ud the met [English pi : i ae Payne's reputation as an artist of the greatest merit, | One cannot help wishing to imitate it ; and we naturally ‘ 
glish pint of water with a large handful of salt i« gre 
ess, and in- : . : was obscured, and eventually nearly lost, by his in- look out for our inferiors, in order to have the pleasure of 
May be applied with a sponge, or even with a 10st, vy 

So seartt BRowel over the whole body, from the crown of the head | emperate habits. He loved drink better than meat. gratifying t od be th as much as we 
r the melt Ty the feet: and when the body is thus thoroughly Of this propensity an anecdote is related of a memo- It is ot grat bl Hd sth aes aa 
eae ttted, and then well dried, a glow comes in general | 4ndum of money spent by, and kept by himself, which ising the carvante end dependants of the po ~y 
oal of water I" the skin of a person in health, equal to that pro- | 4" thus :— observing the manners of their masters, and mistresses, 
trong. The _ from the most complete immersion in the sea. = - = : + see and patrons, they gain the same air and imbibe the same 
is day, wis 1” Some states of the weather, and in some patients, or Equer, — | chiling. feeli In order to manifest condescension, as we have 
ng the Dee f#' @y season, the sponging with water entirely cold, | No wonder then, with habits like these, that the efforts | 8aid above, there should be, of necessity, a sense or appre- 
her v produces di ble consequences, These are re- | of his patron, in fixing him, were rendered of no avail. | hension of greatness, thus those domestics and depen- 
‘ing at this Moved either by using water more or less tepid, or by | Instead of rising to that station his great talent would — sey — this feeting of greatness with 
h than the # vigorous use of a flesh-brush or a dry sponge, after | have led to, he fell by his dissolute conduct to the | ™Uch. = suceess. A greater or more conde- 
ofl of the water. With these precautions, | lowest depth of misery and wretchedness. That he ond 
tenths will be = or may be judged by what | audience t 0, OF receives homage from, a 
llowance y r of time now lost, wi saved to the n related of him. He appears to have also | and most humble subject, with far less of the pomp of 
time te 40 and industrious members of the community. | been a poet on the subject of his unfortunate prop d ion, than a great man’s porter gives audience 
tal squeess who are curious on this subject, and who | sity, as the following extract from a copy of verses, | to a man in a seedy cont. 
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We can never enjoy condescension so com- 
a life, before we have thoroughly ascer- 
the meaning and full force of the word “great,” 
and before we know what greatness is, we think it a mar- 
vellously magnificent thing. After all, the game of con- 
descension, like all other games, ape two to play at 
it, but, unlike all other games, it is best played at by 
those who understand it least ; for when it is thoroughly 
understood by both parties, it is rather too broad a farce, 
and cannot be carried on with a serious face. 

I very much admire the churchwarden’s wife who went 
to church, for the first time in her life, when her husband 
was churchwarden, and being somewhat late, the congre- 
gation was getting up from their knees at the time she 
entered, and she said, with a sweetly condescendi 
smile, “ Pray keep your seats, ladies and gentlemen ; 
think no more of myself now than I did before.” 


BABBAGE’S OBSERVATIONS ON TIME. 
Time and change are great, only with reference to 
the faculties of the beings which note them. The in- 
sect of an hour, which flutters, during its transient 
existence, in an atmosphere of perfume, would attri- 
bute unchanging duration to the beautiful flowers of 
the cistus, whose petals cover the dewy grass but a 
few hours after it os received the lifeless body of the 
guat. These flowers, could they reflect, might con- 
trast their transitory lives with the prolonged exist- 
ence of their greener neighbours. The leaves them- 
selves, counting their brief span by the lapse of a few 
moons, might regard as almost indefinitely extended 
the duration of the common parent of both leaf and 
flower. The lives of individual trees are lost in the 
continued destruction and renovation which take place 
in forest masses. Forests themselves, starved by the 
exhaustion of the soil, or consumed by fire, succeed 
each other in slow ation. <A forest of oaks waves 
its luxuriant branches over a spot which has been fer- 
tilised by the ashes of a forest of pines. These periods 
again merge into other and still longer cycles, durin 
which the latest of a thousand forests sinks beneath 
the waves, from the gradual subsidence of its parent 
earth ; or in which extensive inundations, by accu- 
mulating the silt of centuries, gradually convert the 
living trunks into their stony resemblances. Stratum 
upon stratum subsides in comminuted particles, and 
is accumulated in the depths of the ocean, whence 
they again arise, consolidated by pressure or by fire, 
to form the continents and mountains of a new creation. 

Such, in endless succession, is the history of the 
changes of the globe we dwell upon; and human ob- 
servation, aided by human reason, has as yet discovered 
few signs of a beginning—no symptom of an end. 
Yet, in that more extended view which recognises our 

lanet as one amongst the attendants of a central 

umivary ; that sun itself the soul, as it were, of vege- 
table and animal existence, but an insignificant indi- 
vidual g its 8 of the milky way :—when 
we remember that that cloud of light, gleaming with 
its myriad systems, is but an isolated nebula amongst 
a countless host of rivals, which the starry firmament 
surrounding us on all sides, presents to us in every 
varied form—some as uncondensed masses of attenuated 
light—some as having, in obedience to attractive forces, 
assumed a spherical figure; others, as if farther ad- 
vanced in the history of their fate, having a denser 
central leus surrounded by a more diluted light, 
spreading into such vast spaces, that the whole of our 
own nebula would be lost in it :—others there are, in 
which the apparently unformed and irregular mass of 
nebulous light is just curdling, as it were, into sepa- 
rate systems ; whilst many present a congeries of dis- 
tinct points of light, each, perhaps, the separate lumi- 
nary of a creation more glorious than our own—when 
the birth, the progress, and the history of sidereal 
systems, are considered, we require some other unit of 

me than even that comprehensive one which astro- 
nomy has unfolded to our view. Minute and almost 
infinitesimal as is the time which comprises the history 
of our race compared with that which records the 
history of our system, the space even of this latter 
period forms too limited a standard wherewith to 
measure the footmarks of eternity.—Babbage’s Ninth 


Bridgewater Treatise. 


KEAN, WHEN A STROLLER. 

Ir is needless to repeat the every-day wants and troubles 
which the poor actor and his family, day after day, en- 
countered in their peregrinations. Their long journcys, 
in all weathers—their arrivals, weary and foot-sore, at 
the squalid publie-houses where they put up—their scanty 
meals—their visits to the pawnbroker and the Jew—their 
hopeless appeals to the public taste—the crics of the 
children (from fatigue or want of food)—the tears of the 
woman, and the curses of the man—all these fifty times 
repeated, would make but an unprofitable and tedious 
history. We content ourselves with giving a few facts 
illustrative of our hero's forlorn condition ; without ex- 
hibiting, at every turn, the poverty and wretchedness of 
his course. At York he arrived utterly destitute. So 
extreme was his need, that he wished to enlist as a com- 
mon soldier, and actually presented himself, for that 

, to an officer attached to a regiment at York, 
who very good-naturedly dissuaded him from his design. 
He was, perhaps, as desperate of attaining the objects of 
his ambition, at this particular time, as at any period of 
his chequered life ; and with his despair, his wife's de- 
spondency naturally kept pace. She saw no hope of 
extricating her infants from the load of misery and want 
which d them. More than once, she has knelt 


famished children lay, and prayed that they and herself 
ht at once be released from their suff Happily 
were relieved by the intervention of a friend. e 
wife of a Mr Nokes (then a dancing-master at York) 
heard of their extreme distress, and went with a heart 
brimful of benevolence to their aid. She was shown w 
to the room where Mrs Kean and the children were, an 
after having ascertained the truth of the concern- 
ing their condition, she spoke kindl ily to them all, put 
something in Mrs Kean’s hand, wished her good morning, 
and left the house. On her departure, Mrs Kean opened 
the paper which this excellent woman had left, and dis- 
covered that she had given her a five-pound bank note! 
She threw herself on her knees, and fainted. They had 
been rescued from absolute starvation. 
Mrs Nokes’s kindness did not stop here. She interested 
her husband on behalf of her protegés; and he (who 
seems to have deserved such a wife) lent Kean the room 
in which he received his pupils. An impediment, indeed, 
was unexpectedly thrown in the way of this kind act, by 
Nokes’s landlord, who said that “no theatrical people 
should have the room ;” but this was finally surmounted 
by the independent spirit of Nokes. He resolved that 
ean should have the use of the room, and accordingly 
the tragedian had it, gave his recitations in it, and cleared 
nine pounds by his exertions. Before we leave York for 
London, the next stage in our hero’s journey, let us con- 
secrate one sentence to the memory of this excellent pair. 
The active benevolence of the wife, and the kindness and 
resolute spirit of the husband, ought never to be forgotten. 
We wish that our history were immortal for their sakes. 
—Life of Edmund Kean. 


THE WEE FLOWER. 
A bonnie wee flower grew green in the wuds, 
Like a twinkling wee star amang the cluds ; 
And the langer it leevit, the greener it grew, 
For ‘twas lulled by the winds, and fed by the dew 
Oh, fresh was the air where it reared its head, 
Wi the radiance and odours its young leaves shed. 


When the morning sun rose frae his eastern ha’, 
This bonnie wee flower was the earliest of a’ 

To open its cups sealed up in the dew, 

And spread out its leaves o’ the yellow and blue. 


When the winds were still, and the sun rode high, 
And the clear mountain stream ran wimplin’ by, 
When the wee birds sang, and the wilderness bee 
Was floating awa’, like a clud ower the sea ; 

This bonnie wee flower was blooming unseen— 
The sweet child of summer—in its rokely green. 


And when the night clud grew dark on the plain, 
When the stars were out, and the moon in the wane, 
When the bird and the bee had gane to rest, 

And the dews of the night the green earth press'd ; 
This bonnie wee flower lay smiling asleep, 

Like a beautiful pearl in the dark green deep. 


And when Autumn came, and the summer had pass’d, 

And the wan leaves were strewn on the swirling blast, 

This bonnie wee flower grew naked and bare, 

And its wee leaves shrank in the frozen air ; 

Wild darnel and nettle sprang rank from the ground, 

But the rose and white lilies were drooping around ; 

And this bonnie blue flower hung doon its wee head, 

And the bright morning sun flung his beams on its bed, 

And the pale stars looked forth—but the wee flower was dead. 


(The above beautiful verses are the production of a gentleman 
named Anderson ; we regret that it is not in our power to give 
further information respecting them or their author. } 


SUPERSTITIONS STILL PREVALENT. 
Iv is not above fifteen or sixteen years ago, since the late 
Alexander Davidson, A.M. lecturer on experimental phi- 
losophy and chemistry, when in Ireland, was much an- 
noyed by the superstitious belief in necromancy and 
demoniac agency, which still prevails among a large por- 
tion of the lower orders in that country. When delivering 
a course of lectures in a small town not far from London- 
derry, the ramour of the experiments he performed spread 
among the body of the po. many of whom had listened 
at the outside of the hall in which he lectured, to the 
loud detonations produced by electrical and other expe- 
riments, particularly the explosions of hydrogen gas. 
The great majority of the inhabitants believed he was 
an astrologer and necrOmancer, and considered it dan- 
gerous to have the slightest intercourse with his family, 
even in the way of buying and selling. One morning his 
scrvant-maid was sent out for bread and groceries for 
breakfast. After a considerable time, she returned with 
a pitifal countenance and a heavy heart, and declared 
that not an article of any description could be obtained. 
* What,” says Mr Davidson, “is there no tea, sugar, or 
bread, in the whole village?” “Oh, yes,” replied the 
maid, “there is plenty of every thing we want, but no- 
body will sell us an article ; they say we are all witches, 
and wizards, and necromancers, and it’s no canny to tak 
ony o° your money.” Mr Davidson and his family, in this 
case, might have starved, had he not bethought himself 
of employing the servant of an acquaintance, who was 
one of his auditors, to procure, in her master’s name, the 
requisite provisions; and this plan he was obliged to 
adopt during the remainder of his stay in that place. 
At another time, his boots required to be repaired ; the 
servant took them toa shoemaker, and they were received 
by one of the female branches of his family ; but when 
the shoemaker understood to whom they belonged, he 
stormed, and was indignant at their receiving any thing 
from such a dangerous individual. The servant soon 
after returned, to inquire if the boots were repaired. “ Is 
the astrologer’s boots mendit 7” one of the family voci- 
ferated. * No,” was the reply, “they are not mended, 
nor do we intend to mend them, or have any thing to do 
with them.” The shoemaker’s wife desired the servant 
to come in and lift the boots herself ; for,” said she, “I 
will not touch them ;” and it appears that both the shoe- 
maker and his family had been afraid even to put their 
fingers upon them, and doubtless imagined that the very 
circumstance of their having been received into the house 
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Such were the absurd and su itious notions 
lent among the lower class of the Irish in 1814 or 18}; 
and these were not the only instances in which they we 
manifested, but only specimens of what frequently 
curred in other parts of that country. However ¢ 
persons of education and intelligence may perceive tj 
absurdity and futility of the superstitious notions g 
practices to which I have now referred, it is a fact, 
known to those who have been conversant among 
lower orders of society, that they still prevail to a ye 
considerable extent among the untutored ranks, eve ; 
our own country. Nothing but a more assiduous ey; 
vation of the rational powers, and a universal diffusion , 
useful knowledge among the inferior classes of society 
can be expected thoroughly to undermine and eradi 
such opinions, and to prevent the baneful and perniciny 
consequences to which they lead.—Salt Water Gazety 
a Glasgow publication. 


A HOTTENTOT BELLE, 
Among these happy dirty creatures, was one who, by her aig) 
and dress, showed she had no mean opinion of her personal x 
complishments ; she was, in fact, the prettiest young bush-gini] 
had yet seen ; but her vanity, and too evident consciousnes 
her superiority, rendered her less pleasing in my eyes, and be! 
extravagance in dress made her, perhaps, a less desirable wifeiy 
the eyes of her countrymen: for the immoderate quantity 
grease, red ochre, buku, and shining powder, with which by 
hair was clotted, would ruin any but a very rich husband. Hg 
person, and every part of her dress, was so well greased, that 
must have been, in her nation, a girl of good family ; and ty 
number of leathern rings with which her arms and legs wey 
adorned, proclaimed her to be evidently a person of property 
Round her ancles she carried about a dozen thick rings of thig 
kind, which, added to a pair of sandals, gave her the appe: 
of wearing buskins. But the most remarkable piece of affect 
tion with which she adorned herself, was three bits of ivory, 
the size and shape of sparrows’ eggs, loosely pendent from by 
hair; one in front as low as the point of her nose, and one on{ 
outer side of each check, all hanging at the same length. Theg 
dangled from side to side as she moved her head, and doubtig 
made full amends for their inconvenience, by the piquancy whi 
they were thought to add to the wearer’s beauty. The upp 
part of her head was covered with a small leathern cap, fitted 
closely, but quite unornamented ; and I should have had a ple. 
sure in gratifying her with a present of a string of beads, to renigih 
this part of her dress more smart, if I had not been fearful that) with the: 
by doing this, I should excite in her countrymen an inclinatiq 
to beg and importune for what I meant to reserve only for th 
nations farther in the interior. Her vanity and affectation, grea! 
as it was, did not, as we may sometimes observe in both sexesiy 
other countries, seem to choke her, or produce any alteration iy 
the tone of her voice ; for the astonishing quantity of meat whid 
she swallowed down, and the readiness with which she called 
out to her attendants for more, plainly showed her to be resolvg 
that no squeamishness should interfere on this occasion.—Bw 
chell’s Travels in South Africa. 


RESULTS OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM. 

The general impression on us all as to the effects of factory 
labour, has been unexpectedly favourable. The factory work 
people in the country districts are the plumpest, best clothed, 
and healthiest-looking persons of the labouring class that I haw 
ever seen. The girls, especially, are far more good-looking (ani 
good looks are fair evidence of health and spirits) than the daugh- 
ters of agricultural labourers. The wages earned per family an 
more than double those of the south. We examined at Eger 
three of the Bledlow pauper migrants. Being fresh to the trade, 
they cannot be very expert ; yet one family earned L.1, 1%. 6d, 
another L.2, 13s. 6d., and the other L.1, 16s. per week. At Hyie 


we saw another. They had six children, under thirteen; anil The | 
yet the earnings of the father and two elder children were 3s sm fact tha 
week. All these families live in houses to which a Gloucestershin course c 
cottage would be a mere outhouse. And not only are factory 
wages high, but, what is more important, the employment mm over wh 
constant. Nothing, in fact, except the strikes of the work-peope make tl 
themselves, seems to interrupt it. Even now, when the hati , 
loom weavers and lacemakers are discharged by thousands, th sighed ! 
factory operatives are in full employ. This is one of the conefil that the 
quences of the great proportion of fixed capital, and the enormoui “ 
loss which follows its standing idle for a single day. Nothing caf pressive 
exceed the absurdity of the lamentation over the childxn tems ar 
** crowded in factories.” Crowding in a factory is physically im 
possible. The machinery occupies the bulk of the space; the alm fe 
persons who have to attend to it are almost too distant to co- Hj us thin 
verse. Birley’s weaving room, covering an acre of ground, bal} i 
not space among the looms for more than 170 persons. Bailey particu. 
factory, covering two acres and a half, one story high, and ther- J or one 
fore, taking together the ground floor and first floor, containing happin 
five acres of apartment, was to be worked by about 800 operatives, 
which gives more than 15 yards square toeach. I only wish thtj tamene 
my work-room in Southampton Buildings had as much space, i variet 
proportion to the people in it.—Senior’s Letters on the Factory Ad, M 
ALGERINE HONESTY, 

One day, on opening my purse at Algiers, a porter who was pat tobe tl 
ing by pushed me, and five or six napoleons fell in the street @% lar thiy 
The Moorish merchant, without stirring, made a signal with his m 
finger ; and before I had found time to stoop, five or six rageijm Variety 
little boys picked them up, and handed them to me smilin  eulties, 
Similar honesty is, I have been assured, general here ; and whet 2 
there are so many shops, in some of which the most precio ings 
wares are exposed the whole day in the open street, with scarcely have r 
any care taken of them, such honesty is absolutely necessary. some t 
This, however, does not save one from being coolly overcharge! 
in the way of trade, if one docs not take care; for they a others 
much beyond what they will take—Prince Puckler al 
** Semilasso in Africa. " 

FOLLIES OF FASHION. A 

In no instances have the folly and childishness of a large portia 
of mankind been more strikingly displayed than in those varios, 7 luxur; 
and occasionally very opposite, modes in which they have departed racti 
from the standard of nature, and sought distinction even in de P 
formity. Thus, while one race of people (the Chinese) crush of an 
the feet of its children, another flattens their heads between tw at fir 
boards ; and while we, in Europe, admire the natural whiteneé 
of the teeth, the Malays file off the enamel and dye them black {Mf chant 
for the all-suflicient reason that dogs’ teeth are white! A New peeul 
Zealand chief has his distinctive coat-of-arms emblazoned on tht 
skin of his face as well as on his limbs; and an Esquimaux i] Clear 
nothing, if he has not bits of stone stuffed through a hole in OMe of on, 
cheek. Quite as absurd, and still more mischievous, is the * 
tuation which, among some Europeans, attaches beauty to that stim 
modification of the human figure which resembles the wasp, and our 
compresses the waist until the very ribs have been distorted, that 
the functions of the vital organs irreparably disordercd.—T™ 
Chinese, by J. F. Davis, Esq. and 

Our 
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